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EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1873. 

Malle. TIETJENS, Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS, 
Miss EDITH WYNNE, Mr. MONTEM SMITH, 
Mdlle. BARTOWSKA. 
Miss ENRIQUEZ, and ; ° 
Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. Signor AGNESI. | 
Conductor, Mr. G. TOowNsHEND SMITH. 


Programmes after 16th instant at Mr. E. K. Jakeman’s, High Town. | 
EADING BOYS WANTED for S. James, Pad- 





F Ed dington. Two Services.—Apply by letter, stating experience, &:., 


to Mr. Oom»e, 17, Westbourne-terrace North, W. | 








: ) Bass SINGER.—WANTED a First Bass Singer for 


Se Sunday evening Service, 
: i TANTED by an Experienced ORGANIST, a RE- 


A LEADER of CHOIR in Church or Chapel. A 


young professional Lady wishes above position. Address 8., | 
. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. | 


OPRANO WANTED for a Church in Kensington. 

Good Voice and first-rate Reader. No week-day practice. Salary 
£10. Apply to Organist, 9, Young-street, Kensington-square, W. 

HORISTER.—There is a VACANCY in the Choir | 

of 8. Mary's, Arley Hall, Northwich, Cheshire, for a TREBLE} 


BOY. For particulars apply to H. King, Shipton, Chipping Nortem, 
Oxon , Organist of S. Mary’s, but away during the Summer Vaeation. 








N ORGANIST desires an ENGAGEMENT. Tex 
years’ experience. Address 20, Market-street, May-fair, W. 


O ORGANISTS.—A qualified DEPUTY is prepared 
to undertake Occasional Duty. Terms for two Services, 10s. 6d. 
Address, W. H., 22, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


EPUTY ORGANIST.—A Professional Gentleman,® 
unexpectedly at leisure, will be happy to DEPUTIZE during the 
summer months in London or Suburbs. Address G. H., 6, Pembury- 
grove, Lower Clapton, E. 


Wee by a Gentleman Amateur, a SITUATION 
as ORGANIST or DEPUTY in Church or Chapel. Addresk 
P. O., 48, Southgate-road, Islington. 


RGANIST, or ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER. 
—WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good references and 
testimonials. Address Alph1, Novello, Ewer and Co., 35, Poultry, E.C. 
MNHE ASSISCANT ORGANIST of S. Michael and 
All Angels, Brighton, desires the post of ORGANIST and CHOIR- 
MASTER to a Church in or near London, Can play Gregorian Ser- 
vices. Apply Assistant Organist, care of Alfred King, Esq , Mus. Bac., 
Oxon., and Fell. Coll. Org., Walton-villa, Buckingham-place, Brighton. 


HE ORGANIST of a West-End Church requires‘a 


tl n to assist him at a Weekly Rehearsal and an occasional 























ANTED, a CONTRALTO and TENOR for a 

City Church. Good readers; Choral Service. Sunday mornings; | 

Wednesday evening practice. Small amount for travelling expenses. 
Apply to Mr. Bicknell, 4, Primrose-street, Bishopsgate. 

ANTED, a CONTRALTO VOICE ; must be able 

to regd at sight and the Alto clef. Apply at St. Mary-at-Hill 

Church, Eastcheap. City, on Sunday evenings before 8 o'clock, or by 
letter to A. B., Burlington House, Whitton, Middlesex. 


OLOIST.—A TENOR desires an ENGAGEMENT: 
Can read well at sight. Address 10, Davies-st., Berkeley-sq., W- 











the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington. Also, some Amateur SINGERS, 
Apply to R. Sutton Swaby, 1, Leonard-place, Kensington, W. 


BAss WANTED, Christchurch, Lee Park. Choral 
Service Sunday morning and evening; Practice Friday evening. 
Ten guineas. Apply to Mr. Ridley Prentice, 30a, Wimpole-street, W. 


Bass REQUIRED at St. Paul’s, Avenué-road. 
Salary £10. Two Services on Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good 
Friday. Apply by letter to Mr. Forbes, 176, Adelaide-road, N.W. 


ay ONTED, a BASS in a Surpliced Choir, must be 
able to read Music. Two Sunday Services, and one Weekly 
Rehearsal. Salary at the rate of £10 per annum for the first six months, 
afterwards £12. Apply by letter to Everard Hulton, Mus. B., Oxon., 
88, Redcliffe-road, Brompton, or at the Vestry of St. Luke's, Chelsea, 














ENGAGEMENT. Is used to full Choral Services. Good 
‘Teferences. Address W., care of Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-st. 


N Efficient ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER of 








coor ears’ experience, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. High 
testimonials. Address Organist, 11, Hungerford-road, Camden-road, N. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—A Professional 


\J Gentleman is open to an ENGAGEMENT as above, or to deputize. 
Address H. D., Novello, Ewer and Co., 35, Poultry, E.C. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—A Gentleman 
requires an APPOINTMENT as above in London or Suburbs. 


% Experienced as a Choir Trainer, and Pupil of Dr. Steggall.— Mr. Wm. 
 Bhaw, 4, Sydenham-terrace, Sydenham-road, Croydon. 

















Bs ANTED, an APPOINTMENT as ORGANIST 
2% and CHOIRMASTER. Unexceptional references; severa 
Li ‘experience. Address A. F. W., care of Novello, Ewer and Co. 





es DEPUTIZE for a Gentleman in return for further Practice. 


Sunday Afternoon Service, in return for which he offers practice on « 


| good three-manual Organ. Address W. W., care of Novello, Ewer 


Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


O the CLERGY and ORGANISTS.—Mr. R. T. 
WILMOT, F.C.O., is open to undertake Regular or Occasional 
Week Day Services, and on Sunday Afternoons. 54, Lupus-street, 8.W. 


LADY, good Vocalist and Musician, having some 

time disengaged during the day, wishes for further ENGAGE- 

MENTS as Teacher of the Pianoforte and Singing either in Schools or 
Private Families, Address A. G., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


a a Young Man as ASSISTANT TUNER 

in a large Pianoforte Warehouse in the South of England. 
Address, stating age, qualifications, &c., to M. T. W., care of Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


N ASSISTANT WANTED in the Country whe 

can TUNE and REPAIR Harmoniums and various Instruments.‘A 

good Pianoforte Tunerfindispensable. Apply, stating wages required 
and capability, to Frank Attwells, Music Warehouse, Reading. 


UNER.—A Young Man desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as Pianoforte Tuner. Been at Broadwood’s; understands 
Harmoniums, and the Music Trade generally ; would not object to live 
in the house. Address, stating salary (country preferred), W. D., E. G. 
Burling and Co., 9, City-road, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


Y=: an ENGAGEMENT as TUNER bya 

competent Man from Collard’s, who understands repairs, and 
is accu-tomed to Country work. Good references. Address 0011, Messre. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


TTENDANT REQUIRED for the County Asylum 

at Hayward's Heath. Wages £30 a year, rising £1 to £36, with 

uniform, board, lodging and washing. Preference given to a Musician. 

Apply, stating age, height, and name of last employer, to Mr. Williams 
at the Asylum. 


MICHAEL'S, BRIGHTON.—The ORGANIST 
e@ requires an ASSISTANT, Pupil or otherwise, who can take 2 
Plain Service.—Mus. Bac., 30, Buckingham-place. 


MUS. DOC. Oxon., residing ina large and fashion- 

able town, would be glad to meet with an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
Great advantages for improvement. Organ contains four manuals. 
Several musical societies in the town. Apply to Kappa, care of 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, London, W. 


RIGHTON.—ARTICLED PUPIL.—Mr. R. Taylor, 
Organist of Brighton College, and Conductor of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
Great advantages offered. For particulars, address 17, Upper Rotk 



































T° ORGANISTS.—A Young Organist is willing to 
M., 11, Robert-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


Gardens, Brighton. d 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS GRACE ARMYTAGE (Primo Soprano), 


2, Athalstane-villas, Stroud green-road, N. 


te, 


ORGAN for SALE, now in course of construe. 


CC tion. 2 complete rows of keys, CC to G, and 23 octave 
pedals and pedal pipes, 17 stops, and can be finished to suit Chureh g| 
Chamber, accorcing to wish of purchaser. For particulars and terms 
apply to G. T., 23, Brunswick-street, Poplar, E. 











MISS BLANCHE REIVES (Principal Soprano only). 
Oratorios, Opera, Concerts, &c. 54, Lupas-street, S.W., and 106, Ren- 
frew-street, Glasgow. 
MRS. ALFRED J. SUTTON (Soprano) 
Is open to engagements for Concerts and Oratorios. 
54, Duchess-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 











MISS JENNY TWIGG (Soprano). 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 41, Hampton Villas, Clough-road, Sheffield. 


MISS ELLEN GLANVILLE (Soprano), 
2, Percy-terrace, Ladbroke-grove-road, Notting-hill W. 


MADAME ARNOLD POTTER (Contralto), 


50, Elmore-street, Islington, N. 


MISS GLEDHILL (Contralto). 
Concerts and Pupils. 51, Devonshire-road, N. 


MR. STEDMAN (Tenor). 


Address 1, Berners-street, W 


MR. GREENHILL (‘Tenor). 


For Concerts, Pupils, &c., 1, St. George’s-terrace, Kilburn. 


HENRY C. SANDERS (Baritone), 
(Of S. Andrew’s, Well-street) 2, Athalstane-villas, Stroud-green-road, N. 


MR. FARLEY SINKINS (Basso). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c.; also for Oxford Glee Party. 
Address Principal Bass, Ch. Ch. Cathedral. Oxford. 


C. D. COLLET (Bass, Teacher of Singing), 


Sunnybank, Hazleville-road, Hornsey-lane, Highgate, N. 


MR. THORNTON WOOD (Bass). 
(Of the Royal Albert Hall Concerta), for Oratorios. Concerts, &c. 
Address 2, Hallfield-place, Bradford. Yorks. 


MR. J. TILLEARD, 
Removed to Seaton-villa, Slaithwaite-road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Lessons in Singing and Composition. 


T. R. WILLIS, Organ Builder, 
29, Minories, London, E. Wood and Metal Pipe Maker. 
Voicing, Tuning, and Repairing. List sent for stamp. 
Second-hand Organs for Sale. 


T R. WILLIS (established 1827), Maker and Im- 
e porter of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium Reeds, 
Music Strings, Wire, &c., Violins, Concertinas &c. 29, Minories, 
London. List for stamp. 


MPORTANT TO MUSIC SELLERS.—Having the 
largest varied Stock of Music in Europe, order~ received in the 
morning are executed the same day, or if in stock posted immediately 
if required. Terms highly advantageous. 
London: B. Williams, 19, Paternoster-row. 


USIC ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUB. 
LISHED in the best style, and on moderate terms, a statement 
of which sent on application by B. Williams, 19, Paternoster-row. 


Music by LITHO. COPYING cheapest way for | 
Pablishing, &c. Organists and Composers shou.d give it a trial. 
Specimen. Fredk. Wood, 32, Vincent-square Westminster. 


RUSSELL’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ONCERTINAS, Harmoniums, Organ-Accordions. 
Fiutinas, Drums, Fifes, Flutes, Violins, Cornets, 3axhorns. Cla- 
rionets, Flageelets, Guitars, Banjos, Musical Boxes, Strings, &c. Self- 
Instruction books. Instruments repaired or exchanged. Price lists free. 
J. Russell, 158, Goswell-road, Clerkenwell, London. 


CCURATE METRONOMES 1s., post free. Rudi- 
ments of Singing, 1s. per dozen. Singing Class Tutor, 7th ed., 
6d.each D. Scholefield, Trinity-street, Huddersfield. 


RASS, REED, STRING, and DRUM and FIFE 
BANDS, PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, supplied at 
wholesale prices at J. Moorz’s, Buxton-road, Huddersfield. atterns 
and prices post free. Music for any kind of band. Patronised by the 
army, navy, and rifle corps, 


(re FACTORY, 141, Stanhope-street, Hamp- 
stead-road.—_T. Norton has ORGANS from f ur te seventeen 


stops forSALE. Amateurs supplied with Pipes (Metal and Wood), 
voiced ready for use. Tunings and repairs. 


RGAN HARMONIUM, £32. Two manuals, fine 


organ tone, walnut case, dulciana stops, bourdon on full compass, 
Berman pedals, 2 couplers. One manual, with pe ‘als, 24 rows of reeds, 

































































RGAN for SALE, new. Compass CC to G, 8 stop 
on the great organ, 7 ditto on the swell organ, separate bourdg 
pedal organ, suitable for Church, Chapel, or Hall. To be seen 
A. Hunter's Organ factory, 379, Kennington-road. 
KGANS for SALE.—One £15, open & stop diapason, 
pedals; the uther 6 stops, great bargain. Edwards, Chesham, Bucky, 
W ANTED, a Two Manual CHAMBER ORGAY, 
with pedal and bourdon, second-hand.—J. W. Kennard, Bishop 
Sutton, near Bristol. 
RGAN for SALE suitable for a small Church g 
Chapel, Mahogany Case, good Tone. now in use at Christ Chareh, 
Frome. Price £30. Apply to 8. Harris, Story-street, Frome. f 
‘tas (American) for SALK.—Full compass, § 
stops, including octave coupler, by Breavington and Son, 





Organ +% | of tone, Italian wainut case, to be sold very cheap, 
Apply to G. T., 23, Brunswick-street, Poplar. 


Y ORGAN for SALE, by Gray, of London, equal} 
to new, with 2 manuals, 12 stops, and separate pedal organo 
29 notes, in handsome carved oak case, with gilt front speaking pipes; 
a Bargain. Address A B.. Clifton House. Deal. 
‘MALL ORGANS with pedals, for Church @ 
Chamber, from 35 guineas. HARMONIUMS, 5 octaves of orga 
tone, simple mechanism, for Chapeis, Schools, or private use, from¢ 
guineas. PIANOFORTES, 7 octaves, from 21 guineas. Warranted | 
Rosewood COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 2} octaves of pedals. Willian 
Sprague, 7, *:nsbury-pavement, London. Established 1837. 
RGAN for SALE, quite new, well built, very | 
suitable for a small Place of Worship. Compass CC to G, sepe 
rate pedal organ, 8 stops, including bourdon, 25 notes, general swell, 
composition pedals neat stained case, with illuminated (or gilt) pipe. 
Net £65. Particulars E.N., 4, Little Gower-place, Euston-square, 
RGAN.—WANTED a Small C Organ, 2 manual 
pedals (radiating preferred), with bourdon.—Thomas Readwia, 
Organist, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


\ ANTED an ORGAN capable of leading a Congre. 

gation of 1,200 persons. 2 manuals, pedal organ, with bourdon 
throughout. State full particulars and maker's name, with lowest price 
forcash Adoress A. D. P., Post-office, Glasgow. 


Heo for SALE, 2 manuals, price £10 10s, 
W. Reeves, 83, Approach-road, Victoria-park. 
F 


OR SALK, Two Octaves of OAK ORGAN PEDALS 
(full size) with roller board, trackers, and all the necessary 
apparatus for applying to a Piano for Organ Practice, Easily atiached; 
has been at work; £3 3s. Apply to Thomas Smith, Angel Hill, Bury’ 
St. Edmunds. 


BOE STOP for SALE, second hand. To Fiddle G, 


30s. only. W. F., 9, Portugal-street, Linculn’s-inn-fields, 


RGAN LESSONS and PRACTICE on a fine new 

Instrument, with two manuals, 15 stops, 24 octaves of pedals, 
with Bourdons throughout. Terms moderate, Allen's Musical Instra- 
ment Warehouse, 17 Percy-street, Bedford-square,W. Lessons and 
practice on other Instruments also. 






































O ORGANISTS.—PRACTICE may be had ons 

very fine ORGAN. Two manuals, swell, variety of stops, 2¢f) 

pedals, and bourdonto CCC. Terms very moderate, Address E. Francis, 
Organist of St. Peter's (W.C.), 188, Upper-street, Islington, N. 


ypboas STUDIO, 166, Strand.—LESSONS @ 
PRACTICE (and at St. Michael's, Stockwell, 9. W.) on fine two | 
manual C ‘()*RGANS—(HILL and S3ON)—Pedal compass, 29 noteé. 
Apply to W. VENNING SOUTHGATE, at his Studio, (Organist, St 
Michael’s, Stockwell.) 

RGAN LESSONS or PRACTICE, 166, Strand.— 

Mr. W. VENNING SOUTHGATE has pleasure in notifying 

that the Organ at his Studio has just undergone entire reconstruction 
and most careful revision at the hands of Messrs, Hill and Son, the 
eminent Organ builders, and that the Organ is now consequently 
excellent condition nd tune. 


ry 

i an extensive Collection of Autograph Letters, comprising some 
from Mendels<ohn, Rossini, Schumann, Spohr, Charles Dickens, Le gh 
Hunt, John Keats. Hazlitt, C Lamb, Wordsworth, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
Cobdeff, Macready, Cruikshank, Etty, Wiseman, and other eminent 
men. Also a Musica) MS, (part of a Mass) by Haydn, ditto by Mendél- 
ssohn, &c. Apply by letter te 8. N.. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


RGAN MUSIC.—Catalogue (pp. 50), gratis and 
post free, of a valuable collection of Organ Sotos—Dnets— 
Pedal Exercixes—Choruses—Voluntaries—Soft Movements—Cathedral 

















£20 and £22. Manufactured for pedal practice by W. J. R» bertson, 
107, Tottenham-road, Kingsland, London, N. Lists free, with extracts | 
of letters from Organists, 





and Church Music—A nthems—Oratorios—Services—Masxes — Instrut 
tion Books, &c.—London: Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. 


‘O AUTOGKAPH COLLECTORS.—To be SOLD, | 
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NE GUINEA’S worth of MUSIC for 2s. 6d., slightly 


soiled including the surplus of the past year’s issue. Post free 
9%, 10d. James Suita & Son, 76, 74, and 72, Lord-street. Liverpool 


=e 
S. WORTH OF MUSIC for One Shilling. Post 

free for fifteen stamps. Each Shilling Lot contains pieces quite 

new. R. Mellor, Cross Church-street, Hudderstield. Established 1838, 


MS BESSIE M. WAUGH (Eos Mynwy), Solo 


Pianist, Accompanist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 6, Morti- 
mer-street, Cavendish-square 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER (Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music. first principal Contralto, Royal Italian 
Drury Lane, Royal English para, Covent Garden, Sacred Har- 
monic Society, Exeter Hall, &c.), begs to requést that al! communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts may be ad- 
dressed to her at her private residence, 53, Bedford-square, W.C 
USIC.—J. VON JOEL, from the Berlin and Milan 
Conservatoires, gives FINISHING |. ESSONS on the Pianoforte, 
Singing and Harmony. Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. 


Kullak. Herr Pauer, and Signor Vaschetti. Terms, Four Lessons, a 
Guinea. Address, care of Harris, 33, Rathbone-place, W. 


R. ALFRED KENNINGHAM (Tenor), of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, beg: to inform his pupils and the public 
generally that he has REMOVED from 3, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, 
to3, New Ormond-street, W.C., and that all communications respecting 
Oratorio and Concert Engagements shall have immediate attention. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY'S MUSICAL ACA- 
DEMY.—The THIRD TERM commences Monday, Oct. 20. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby receives Can‘idates for admission at her resi- 
dence, 71, Gloucester-place. Hyde Park, every Tuesday afternoon from 
three to four o'clock, until tne middle of July, when she leaves town 
Prospectuxes containing all particulars 
can be obtained of Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, and Messrs. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


HE ENGLISH GLEE UNION (Eighth Season). 
Mr. H ASHTON. Mr. T. PEARSON. 
Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN, and Mr. J. RUDKIN. 
Assisted by 
Madame ASHTON. 
(Miss F. Danielson ) 
Are prepared to give their Musical Entertainments at Institutions, &c. 
For terms. &c., address J. Rudkin, Sackville-house, Brook-green, 
Hammersmith, W. 


























MONTHLY SALES OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to an- 

nounce that they continue to hold Monthly Sales of Music in all 
classes, ancient and modern, tegether with Musical Instruments, in- 
cluding Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Harps, Cremona, and other 
Violins and Vio'oncellos, Double Basses, &c. Single lots or entire 
collections, if sent in by the 12:h of each month will be in time for 
insertion in the succeeding sale. Messrs, P, and S. also undertake 
Trade Sales of Music Plates and Copyrights, Printed Stucks, Stocks of 
Instruments, &c. 


UARTERLY SALE OF UNREDFEMED 
MUSICAL PROPERTY. consisting of nearly 100 Pianofortes by 
Broadwood, Collard Kirkman, Erard, Allison, Brinsmead, &c. 

Harmoniums by Alexandre Christophe and Etienne, Niedermeyer, «&c. 
Sheet Music and Sundries, being the Unredeemed Pledges from the 
Principal Pawnbrokers. and the Stock of a Musicseller (deceased.) 
Messrs. KEI.LY and Co. will SELL the property as above at their great 
Rooms. 11, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, W.. on Wednesday, July 
9th, 1873. at one o'clock precisely. May be viewed, and ( atalogues had, 
the day prior and morning of Sale. 


PASCALL’S VOICE JUJUBES. 


Strongly recommended to Singers and Public Speakers. Agreeable and 

effective. In boxes only, Sixpence and One Shilling each, or post 

free for eight and fourteen stamps. None genuine without the name 

oe ry on each box.—Jas. Pascall, 21, Wells-street, Oxford-street. 
ion. W. 


E P 
BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
Operations of digestion and nu'rition, and by a careful application of 
the fine propert es of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a‘delicately flavo red beve age which may save 
Ws many heavy doctors’ bills.”"—Cine Service Gazette. 

Manvuracture oF Cocoa.—" We will now give an account of the 

rs adopted by Messrs. James Epps and Co.. manufacturers of 
tic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”"—See 
Artic.e in “Cassell’s Household Guide.” 
Made simply with b.iling water or milk, 
Each Packet is Lahell d 
JAMES EPPS and Co., HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
8S’S ere Os 


The King of all Reed Instruments yet invented. 

\ HATTERSLEY and CO.’S Celebrated Improved 
e HARMONIUMS, for quality of tone, rapidity of touch, work- 

manship, improved action, &c.. stand unequalled. These charming 

instruments have been compared side by side with the American 

organs, and pronounced superior at half the price. 


DRAWING ROOM MODEL, 

Full Organ Tone, with knee swell to Treble and Bass, all stops effective. 
9 Stops, Walnut case, 17 guineas. 

iS , Boe 22 


” ” 


13 7 
New designs and new testimonials now ready. 
W. Hattersley and Co., 10 and 12, Bow-street, Sheffield. 


HOIR-BOY (LEADER) WANTED for the Church 
of S. German’s-place, Blackheath. Stipend £8 to 12, according 
to ability; or to a Boy who has a good voice, but only slight knowledge 
of music, thorough instruction and a small Stipend would be given. 
Apply by letter to J. T. Field, 6. Brunswick-place, Blackheath, S.E. 
RGANIST —A Young Gentleman would be glad of 
an APPOINTMENT as above.—Address Mr. E. Straker, 9, 
Devonshire-terrace, Kingsland-green. 
geet. LE ‘TUNtR.-—WANTED, by a respect- 
able Young Man, with a fair knowledge of Tuning, a SITUATION 
as Improver in a Warehouse. Apply to F. V. Richer, 2, Brunswick- 
hill. Reading. 


TO PLANOFORTE TUNERS. — WANTED for 
London, an experienced Tuner, who can also regulate. Apply to 
Mr. Jefferys, 67. Berners-street. 


‘4 YOUNG LADY desires a SITUATION in a 


Pianoforte or Music Warehouse. Plays at sight. Good refer- 
R , 9, '*xford-terrace, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

















4 
ences. 


8. MARCELLUS HIGGS requires a YOUTH as 
i an ARTICLED PUPIL (out of the house). Terms for three 
years. 50 guineas. Address 22, Bessboro’-street, S.W. 


SALMODY.—REQUIRED, all or either of the fol- 
lowing Works. Must be perfect and the latest editions, but if 
otherwise damaged it will not affect purchase. Short score copies pre- 
ferred. Rev. W. J. Blew’s Church Hymn and Tane Book; Baraby’s 
Original Tunes; Bembridge’s Psalmody; Bemrose and Adlington’s 
Chorale Book, with Supplementary Tunes; Bryan’s Psalms and Hymns; 
Christian Psalmist; Sunday School Union; Church Choir; Church of 
Scotland Tune Book; Cl«ure’s Psalmody, 4 vols.; Clark’s Jubal’s Lyre; 
Chambers’s Lauda Sion; Durner’s Gems of Song with Music; Easy 
Litanies, Hymns, and Antiphons; Exeter Hall Magazine, all the vols., 
except 1, 2. and 3: Eives’s Harmonia; Elford's Selection of Tunes; 
Elvey’s University Psalm Book; Gardner's Holy Trinity Choir Book; 
Geikie’s Sacred Harmony of the Church of Scotland, with Supplement; 
Novello’s H me Music; Hymnal Noted, with Harmonies; Holy Family 
Hymn Bvok; Painter’s Hymns for Missions; Harris's Twelve Sacred 
Melodies; Hatherly’s Collection; Holder's Twenty-three Tunes; Hayes’ 
Sixteen Psalms; Ions’sCanticaEcclesiastica; Jacobs's National Psalmody; 
Jones's Melodies of the Church; Kelly’s Hymns and Tunes; Mainzer’s 
Standard Psalmody of Scotland; Nelson and Sons’ Hymn Music; 
Novello’s The Psalmist; Oratory Hymn Book; Parish Choir; Charles 
Purday’s Church and Home Metrical Psalter and Hymnal (Routledge) ; 
Standard Tune Book; Shepherd's Divine Amusement; Shelmerdine’s 
Psa!ms and Hymns, parts 1 and 2; Sutton’s Six Tunes; Sale’s Psalms 
and Hymns; Thorne’s Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes; Tolputt's 
Parish Tune Book; Viner’s Huudred Psalms and Hymns ; Wortham’s 
Ten Chorales ; Weber’s Church of England Chorale Book.—Address to 














Li 6d. 
CHUMANN’S GIPSY LIFE. The English Version 
by Jonn Oxenrorp. Composed by RopEert Scuumany, Op. 29. 
London: Novello. Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 
N 


EW SONGS, by STEPHEN §. STRATTON. 
Dreaming in the Shadow. Poetry by C. Mackay, LL.D. 2 0 net. 





Winter and Spring. Contralto ,, R. Y. Sturges 20 w 
Arise, my love! Tenor 3» RobertCrompton 16 ,, 
Wert thou mine! Tenor » Chas. Mackay ¢. 
Serenade. A.TT.B. » RobertCrompton 06 ,, 


Birmingham: Adams and Beresford, 17 and 18, Ann-street; London 
Willey and O>»., 52, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just Published. 
ONATA for PIANOFORTE, Op. 20, by H. S. 
OaxeLey. Mus. Doc., and Professor of Music at the University of 
Edinburgh. Lamborn Cock. 63 New Bond-street. 
T.» VOLUNTEERS. Just published, price 4d. 
PANISH MARCH, by M. Rete (Bandmaster 25th 








h Regiment), as u-ed for Marching purposes by the Ist Batt. Wilts 
R. V. Arranged for Men's Voices by H. MILitIixcTton (Bandmaster Ist 


Batt. Wilts R V.), with Words specially written by W. Evererr, Esq., 
93rd Regiment. London: Novello. Ewer and Co.; Trowbridge: H. 
Millingto», Pianoforte Saloon. (Military Brass and Drum and Fife 
Band Parts supplied.) 


(\OTIHARD’S GAVOTTE. Hans von BuLow 

T Edited and revised with the sanction of the Composer, by HANs 
von BiiLow. playel by him at his recent Recitals, and received witk 
enthusiasm. Price 3s., half price post free. Stanley Lucas, Weber and 








London. 





Co., 84, New Bond-street, London, W. 
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Now ready. Small 4to. Price 2s. 6d. paper covers ; 3s. gd. cloth lettered. 


ANGLICAN 


PSALTER 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE, 


EDITED 


REV. SIR F. A. G. OUSELEY, Barrt., eEtc., 


AND 


EDWIN GEORGE MONK. 


This Work contains nearly 400 Chants; which are appropriated to ‘ Venite, exultemus Domino,” the 
Daily and Proper Psalms, &c; those for each Service occupying a separate page and affording several 
Series, suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter, from which choice may be made. The Chants hare 
been selected with special reference to the position of the Reciting-note. 


CHANTS 


BY THE 





London: NOVELLO, EWER&CO., 1, Eerners Street, and 35, Poultry. New York: J. L. PETERS, 599, Broadway 





HE BRISTOL TUNE BOOK.—A Manual of Tunes 
and Chants, intended as a panion to all Hymn Books, con- 
taining 258 Tunes (100 varieties of metre), and 85 Single and Double 
Chants. The whole arranged in Short Score, and the Harmonies care- 
fully selected from the best authorities, with ruled music paper for 





manuscript additions. Adopted in several hundred congregations. 
More than 100,000 copies have already been sold. 
No.1, Limp cloth, turnedin ... mee aoe 28. 6d. 
» 2. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... 38. 6d. 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
sy 3. Limp cloth, turned in 2s. Od. 


» 4. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... 2s. 6d. 
Congregations or Associations requiring large quantities may obtain 
them on special terms by application to the Bristol Publishers. 
ndon: Novello, Ewer and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. Morgan; and 
all booksellers and musicsellers, 





NOW READY, 
A New and Enlarged Selection of 


i eo HYMNS and ANTHEMS, arranged fcr 

Congregational or Private use, by SAMUEL Smirn, Bradford. 
Very neat and compact, 218 pp. Imperial 82mo. 
In limp cloth, edgesturnedin... eee mk oe 
Cloth boards, coloured edges, gilt lettered ... we 1 6 
Roan, gilt edges, and lettered one oe wo 8 6 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co.; and Novello, Ewer and Co, 
Bradford: Thomas Brear. 

THE BRADFORD TUNE BOOK and PSALMS and CHANTS, 

together or separate, supplied in all the various forms, as before. 


ROGRESSION OF CHORDS; Appendix to the 
Tritone. A Method of Harmony and Modulation. By Josep 
GREEN. Price 2s. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, Ww. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 
Price ls. A specimen copy post free for 12 stamps. 


THE COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SIGHT SINGING MANUAL. 


For Cnorrs.—The easiest system that can be obtained for training 
improving, and learning to read music at sight. 

For Scuoots.—Every requisite for learning Music, and reading st 
sight in a few lessons. 

For CuoraL Socretizs.—The exercises will be found invaluable, 
tending to produce musical effects seldom heard. 

London: Novello, Ewer and Co. ; Cramer, Wood and Co. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d. nett. 
(COMPANION WORK TO THE ABOVE.) 








COLLEGIATE VOCAL TUTOR. | 


Containing Treatise on Voice and . 
Illustrations of the Vocal Instrument. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co.; Cramer, Wood and Co, 


Now ready, in Three Books, 6s. each. Post-free for Half-price. 


COLLEGIATE SOLFECGCI. 


Specially adapted for Colleges, Public Schools, Singing Classes, &, 
Books 1 and 2 (Duets); Book 3 (Trios). 








i Ninth Edition, 
UNES NEW AND OLD.—Comprising all the 
metres in the Wesleyan Hymn Book; also Chants, Responses, and 
Doxologies. Compiled by Jonn Doxson, and for the most part revised 
and re-arranged by Henry Jonn GauNTLETT, Mus. Doc. London: 
Novello, Ewer and Co. Sold also at 66, Paternoster-row. Prices: plain 
eloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth lettered, 4s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 





Price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges, 
HE TUNE BOOK, with the additional Tunes, as 
used at ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN;; containing nearly 270 Tunes 
for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres; together with several 
Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons ; the Eight Gregorian Tones; the Music 
of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; and Litany Tunes, &. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 





" Just published, price 6d. 
ULES in RHYMES and ROUNDS; or Musical 
Precept and Example, combined in Easy Progressive Rounds and 
Canons, with Hints for Teaching Rounds. By the Rev. J. PowELL 
Mercatrs, Author of ‘‘ The School Round Book,” Joint Editor of * The 
Rounds, Catches, and Canons of England,” &c. 
London: Novello, Ewer, and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


A MANUAL OF SINGING, 


FOR THE USE OF CHOIR TRAINERS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
By RICHARD MANN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 





This work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir trainers a 
3ystematic and simple course of instruction, by which they may teach 
their pupils to read music at sight, in a comparatively short time. 


London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 











London: Novello, Ewer and Co.. 1, Berners-street, W. _ 
Fourth edition. Paper cover, 1s.; bound cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL CHANT BOOK. 


Containing nearly 200 Single and Double Chants; also the 
Gregorian Tones. 
London: Novello. Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 
“FROM INTERVALS TO COUNTERPOINT.” : 
CHOOL HARMONY: a Short Treatise for use in 
Schools, by Bennett GILBERT. Price 3s. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co. ; and all Musicsellers. 
ee TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
H. BIRCH’S PUPULAR OPERETTAS, now 
e being performed throughout England. Sparkling, brilliant, 
and not difficult. 
No. 1. The Merrie Men of Sherwood Forest. Vocal score, paper covers, 
5s.; single voice parts, 1s. each. 
No. 2. Ballad Operetta—Katrine, the Pride of Killarney. Vocal score, 
paper covers, 5s. 
No. 3. Eveleen, the Rose of the Vale. Vocal score, paper covers, 58. 














The above Operettas are written for a Full or Small Orchestra. 
Choral Societies can hire the vocal scores, single voice parts, and 
parts, on very moderate terms. See opinions of the press. 
W. H. Birch, 76, Southampton Place, Reading. 
MXEN TRIOS for FEMALE VOICES, composed by 
Cart Reinecke. (Op. 100.) 8vo., 1s. 6d.; or singly— 
No. 1.—‘* The Dreaming Lake,” 2d. 
+» 2.—'* Praise of Spring,” 3d. 
3.—‘* Of Oak thy mournful bier’s prepared,” 3d. 
4.—** Sunbeams in Winter,” 2d. 
5.—" The Awaking of Morn,” 3d. 
6.—" The Winter hath not a blossom,” 3d. 
7.— Thou that thyself with death hath striven,” 2d, 
8.—‘* The Evening Wind,” 3d. 
», 9—“* As in a field goodly fruit will grow,” 3d. 
+, 10.—* The Elves,” 3d. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street. 
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DOWN IN A FLOW’RY VALE. 
MADRIGAL FOR FOUR VOICES, 


CONSTANTIUS FESTA, 


In A for Mixed Voices, and in F for Male Voices. 


Anew Edition of the Mustcat Timgs, No. 3, price 1}d., is just pub- 
lished, containing the above Madrigal, with the original English words 
by Taomas OLIPHANT, and the second verse by F. W. R., commencing 
“Soon as I careless strayed.” 


London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 





NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S ONLY COMPLETE AND 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MENDELSSOEN’S 


Thirteen Thoo-Part Songs, 


With the German and W. Bartholomew's Original English Words. 
Complete in One Volume, folio, 5s. net. Octavo, paper, 2s. net ; 
cloth gilt, 4s. net; or, singly, 2s. each. The separate Numbers 

are sold at half-price. 


No. 1 I would that my love. No. 7 My bark is bounding. 

2 The passage bird. 8 Can I light-hearted 

3 Greeting. be. 

4 Autumn song. 9 Evening song. 

5 O wert thou in the 10 Zuleika and Hassan. 
cauld blast. 11 The sabbath morn. 

6 The maybells and the 12 The harvest field. 
flowers. 13 Song from Ruy Blas. 


; N.B.—The Quartett Seore to No. 13, ls. 
London : Novello, Ewer and Co. 





OBLONG FOLIO EDITION. 


RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Carefully revised, with the German directions and terms translated 
into English, and the pedal part printed on a separate staff. 
THE WHOLE EDITED By W, T. Best. 
Price 20s.. or in Six Books, 4s. each. 
Preface. Part I.. price 4s., contains— 
Nos. 1 to 12.—Short and Easy Pieces in Two parts. 
13 to 24 i a Three parts, 
25 to 36 Four parts. 
87 to 66.—Preludes in all the Major and Minor Keys. 
Part IL., price 4s., contains— 
Nos. 67 to 132.—Exercises for the Pedals. 
133 to 144.—Twelve Chorales, or well-known German Psalm Tunes, 
with Variations. 
Part IIT., price 4s., contains— 
Nos. 145 to 159.—Fifteen Easy Postluces, or Concluding Voluntaries, 
in the Fugue Style. 
Part IV., price 4s., contains— 
Nos. 160 to 174.—Fifteen Postludes, or Concluding Voluntaries for 
Alternate Manuals, in the Fugue Style. 
Part V., price 4s., contains— 
Nos. 175 to 181.—Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
182.—The Fiute Concerto. 
183.—Variations on “ Heil dir im Sieges Kranz,” or “‘ God save the 
Queen.” 
Part VI., price 4s., contains— 
Nos, 184 to 192.—Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
193 and 194.—Fantasia and Fugue. 


London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 





R CLASS SINGING. 
IRO PINSU TT S CHORUSES for Soprano and 
Contralto Voices (with Solos.) 


LE ALPIGIANE 

LE VENEZIANE } 3s. each. 
LE ROMANE 

LE INGLESI 

LE FRANCESI 4s, each. 


LE ALLEMANE 
N.B.—All the above may be sung as Trios. 
London: R. Mills and Sons, 140, New Bond- street. 


OBERT COCKS and Co.’s POPULAR MUSIC. 
High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and others.—To be had 
gratis and postage free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, 
at greatly reduced prices. Amateur Pianists will find a large and 
attractive selection of Pianoforte Compositions, by the first Composers 
of the day, in Robert Cocks and Co.’s Catalogue of Pianoforte Music, 
cet _ and postage free. Also the Ladies’ List of Songs and Piano 
Music. 


: SHAH’S MARCH for the PIANOFORTE, by 
J. Pripuam. Illustrated by a faithful Portrait. Price 4s.; post 


free for 24.stamps It is a pleasing memento of this great Monarch’'s 
visit to our country. 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part-Song, 
by the Composer of the new National Song, “God bless the Prince 


of Wales.” Pest free for 13 stamps. Published by Robert Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington-street. 








C. JEFFERYS, 67 BERNERS ST. 
THE CHORAL SOCIETY. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PART-SONGS, GLEES, CHORUSES, &c. 


Epitep sy MICHAEL WATSON. 

1 'Tis silent eve <e ooo «. Michael Watson. 
2 Corin’s fate ove BR. Turner. 

8 Where the pearly dew- “drop falleth ew. E. J. Loder. 

4 The Winter being over «0 e. _ Ellen Avery. 

5 Fairy voices we eco .. 1. G. B. Hatley 
6 Moonlight one ee w. Jd. H. L. Glover 
7 Good-bye pe oa «. Jd. L. Hatton 

8 Ithought of thee ... ese «. W.F. Banks. 

9 The Forsaken oes oo one J. L. Hatton, 
10 Bonny May pr pore pes J. H. L. Glover. 
1l Spring Song on on ooo J. L. Hatton. 

12 The Winds “ pa Ro C. J. Frost. 
13 County Guy ase G. A. Macfarren. 
14. The birdés that had left their song aa do. 


Price 2d. each number. Other Numbers in the Press. 








THE POPULAR 
Operatic Arrangements, 


SOLOS AND DUETS, 
And Original Pianoforte Pieces, 
By FELIX GANTIER, 


Of which lists may be had on application. 


MICHAEL WATSON. 
DIVINE TREASURES :— 





1. FOUNTAINS ABBEY. Benedictus (the entire movement) 8. d. 


from Haydn's 16th Mass ... 

2. NETLEY ABBEY. Cujus Animam (the entire movement) 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater... 

3. KIRKSTALL ABBEY. Kyrie (the entire movement) from 
Mozart's 12th Mass ee 

4. TINTERN ABBEY. Gloria in "Excelsis (the entire move- 
ment) from Mozart's 12th Mass.. 

Beautifully illustrated in Colours, with views 1) f English Abbeys. 


THE LYRIC STAGE, a Series of 


o WwW WO We 


Fantasias :— 
1. Martha oe eee ooo eve “ Flotow 4 
2. Lucia di Lammermoor ese aa ose «as Donizetti 4 
3. Il Flauto Magico .. eee ooo oe oo Mozart 4 
4. Les Huguenots ... ooo aa oe “ Meyerbeer 4 
5. La Traviata eco eco eee eee eco Verdi 4 
6. Norma eee ooo oe ose eco os Bellini 4 
7. L’Ombre_... eee eee ose eco Flotow 4 
8. Robert le Diable ... eve eo ove we Meyerbeer 4 
9. Il Trovatore eee oe eco eco oe Verdi 4 
THE QUEEN ... aa pore pen wea + 


oo ofc 


rilliant Operatic 


eococococso 


° 


Brilliant Fantasia on English National Airs, ‘‘ Heart cf Oak,” “* Rule, 


Britannia,” and ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 
THE PRINCESS LOUISE WEDDING MARCH 3 
PRINCESS VICTORIA MARCH ... “as kee Oe 
Each illustrated with fine Portrait in Colours. 


0 
0 








THE VIE NNA M ARCH. 


MICHAEL “WAT SON. 


Illustrated with a beautiful view of Vienna from the Danube. 
rice 38. 





NEW BASS SONG 


ED. REYLOFF, 
“THE ARMOURER, 


Compass, B ruat To Ef FLAT. 
Price 3s. 








NEW FANTASIAS, 
WILLIE F PAPE. 


Inu TROV. ATORE (Verdi) = - - . 4s, 
MARTHA—(Flotcw) - - . 4s, 
SALADIN GRAND MARCH - : 4s. 





C. JEFFERYS, 


67, BERNERS STREET (W.). 
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HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


ARRETT, G. M., Mus. D.—‘*‘ The Lord is loving unto every man.” 
Full, 4 voices. Vocal score, folio, 1s.; ditto, 8vo., 3d.; vocal 


parts, 1s. 


ARNBY, J.—‘“‘I will give thanks unto Thee.” Full, 4 voices. Vocal 


score, folio, 28.; ditto, 8vo., 4d, vocal parts, 1s. 6d. 
—“O Lord, how manifold are Thy works.’’ Full, 4 voices. 
score, folio. 9d ; ditto. 8vo., 14d.; vocal parts, 6d. 
—— “The Harvest-tide Thanksgiving.” Hymn for 4 voices. Words by 
the Rev. S. Cuitps CLaRKE. 8vo.. 13d. Words only, 1s. 6d. per 10%. 
OSS, Sir JOHN.—“ Fear not, O Land, be glad and rejoice.” Fall, 4 
voices. Vocal score, 2s. 6d.; ditto, 8vo., 4d.; vocal parts, 1s. 6d. ; 
— “I will magnify Thee, O God.” Full, 4 voices. Vocal score, 1s. 
ditto, 8vo., 3d. ; vocal parts, 6d. 
SS: The Rev. Sir FREDERICK.—‘*The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.” Full, 4 voices. Vocal score, 9d. ; vocal parts, 6d. 
YALLCOTT, W. H.—“ Thou visitest the earth and blessest it.” Full, 
4 voices. Vocal score, 1s.; vocal parts, 6d. 
—— Ditto, treble solo,"6d. 
ACFARREN, G. A.—‘‘God said, Behold, I have given you every 
herb,” Full, 4 voices. Vocal score, 2s.; vocal parts, 1s. 6d. 
—— “O Lord, how manifold are Thy works.” Full, 4 voices. Vocal 
score, ls. ; vocal parts, 6d. 
AYES, Dr. W.— Praise the Lord. O Jerusalem.” Full, 4 voices. 
Vocal score, 1s. 6d.; ditto, 8vo., 4d. ; vocal parts, 1s, 
ERVEY, Rev. F. A. J.—Make melody within your hearts.” 
Carol. 8vo., 3d. 
REENE, Dr.— Thou visitest the earth.” Tenor solo and chorus, 
Vocal score, folio, 6d.; ditto, 8vo., 14d.; vocal parts, 6d. 
LARKE, Dr. JOHN WHITFELD.—“ Blessed are all they that fear 
the Lord.” Full, 4 voices, Vocal score, 1s.; vocal parts, 74d. 
HORNE, E. H.—“ All Thy works praise Thee.” Full, 4 voices. 
st Vocal score, 1s.; ditto, 8vo., 3d. ; vocal parts, 1s. 
TEGGALL, CHARLES, Mus. D., Cantab.—“ Praised be the Lord.” 
Full, 4 voices. Vocal score, 1s.; vocal parts, 6d. 
OPKINS, JOHN L., Mus. D.—‘:The fost’ring earth, the genial 
showers.” Words by GrorcE E. Surrey, Esq. 8vo., 3d 
ATTISON, T M.—'O how plentiful is Thy goodness.” Full, 4 
voices. Vocal score, 9d.; 8vo., 3d.; vocal parts, 6d. 
AYLOR, W.—"The eyes of all wait upon Thee.” 
Quartett, and Chorus. 8vo., 6d. 
RIDGE, J FREDERICK.—* Give unto the Lord the glory.” Full, 
4 voices. 8vo., 4d. 
ATTHEWS, J. J.—‘‘ The Lord said in His heart.” Full, 4 voices. 
8vo., 4d. 
RNOLD, GEORGE B., Mus, D., Oxon.— The eyes of all wait 
upon Thee.” s,8.4.7.B. 8vo., 3d. 
EETON, HAYDN.—“ The eyes of all wait upon Thee.” Fall, 4 
voices. 8vo., 4d. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 
I ARVEST ANTHEM, “The eyes of all wait on 
Thee, O Lord.” by H. KeEron, Mus. Bac., Oxon., Organist of 
Peterborough Cathedral. Price 4d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


TWELVE HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR 


HAKW ES 1, 


SELECTED FROM 


THE HYMNARY. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Solo, Trio, 








SING TO THE LOKD A JOYFUL SONG - 
O LORD, THE HEAVEN THY POWER 

DISPLAYS _ .- . - 
FATHER. BLESSING EVERY SEE! TIME 
— THY NAME THY SERVANTS 
D fe 


THE WINTRY TIME HATH ENDED - 
COME, YE THANKFUL PE PLE COME - 
GOD, THE FATHER, WHOSE (REATION - 
LORD OF THE HARVEST, THEE WE HAIL 
LO, SUMMER COMES AGAIN - - 
PRAISE, O PRAISE OUR HEAVENLY KING 
SUMMER ENDED, HARVEST O'ER - 
oO EL OF HEAVEN, AND EAKTH AND 


J. BARNBY. 


Sir F. OuseLey, 
Dr. DYKEs. 


W. METCALFE. 

Dr. GAUNTLETT, 
Sin Geo Etvey. 
H. SMart. 
ANONYMoUSs. 

Rev E. B. WHYLEY. 
GERMAN. 

J. ADCOCK. 


Dr. WESLEY. 


Vocal 


SECOND EDITION. Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
CONCISE AND PRACTICAL EXPLANATION 
of the RULES of SIMPLE HARMONY and THOROUGH-Bagg, 
with Chapters on Time, Keys. Intervals, and general Elemen 
Musical Knowledge, respectfully dedicated (by permission) to the Rey, 
Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart.. Mus. Doc., Professor of Music at the 
University of Oxford, by Tuomas SmirnH, Organising Choirmaster to 
the Church Music Society for the Archdeaconry of Sudbury. 

*,* Contains all that is necessary for Students for the Oxford ang 
Cambridge Examinations. 

From John Bull, May 10.—‘* A very simple and clear tractate on the 
subject, such as the merest tyro could understand. Mr. Smith hag 
avoided the danger, brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio, for, though his little 
manual consists of only twenty-seven pages, there is nothing omitted 
of the rudiments which a learner ought to know. We do not indeed 
accept all his conclusions, e g, as to the derivation of the 7-5 on the 
supertonic, the writer agrees with the Oxford Professor of Music in 
assigning it to a double root; whereas we prefer the theory of Mac- 
farren, that it springs from the eleventh, which the writer notices only 
to reject it, as a theory held by some authors. 
matters of opinion, and do not detract from the value of the work, 
expecially as the writer fairly notices that these divergences of opinion 
exist. The manual bears the imprimatur of Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, in 
itself no slight passport; and we must add, for ourselves, that, after 
careful examination, we do not know any work of its kind so thorough 
and well-digested; and we say this without ignoring the existence of 
Burrowes’ Primer, to which we owe the first glimmerings of light shed 
on a subject we had heretofore deemed shrouded in ‘ Cimmerian dark- 
ness,’ to say nothing of the present manual being less than half the cost 
of Burrowes’ Thorough-Bass Primer.” 

From Dr. Buck, Norwich Cathedral:—“ Dr. Buck has great plea- 
sure and satisfaction in expressing his approbation of Mr. Smith's easy, 
and yet comprehensive system of the Rudiments of Harmony for young 
pupils,” 

From Henry Farmer, Esq. (the popular Composer) :—‘I feel sure 
that your book will be a boon to many Teachers of Music; it is a thi 
that has been much wanted, an:! I shall certainly use it wherever I can.’ 

From Rev. W. Borrow (Hon. Inspector to the Church Music ee 
for the Archdeaconry of Sudbury) :—‘*I am very much pleased wit 
your little Manual of Simple Harmony; it is concise and clear—just, 
in fact, what such a primer should be. I trust that it will obtain as 
wide a circulation as it deserves.” 

From J. A. Alloway, Esq., Teacher of Harmony, Culham College, 
Oxford :—‘* An admirable little work; most suitable for Students in 
Training Colleges.” 

From the English Churchman :—‘ Mr. Smith has succeeded perfectly in 
his effort to afford a practical explanation of the chords most commonly 
used in music. .... Will serve as an excellent introduction to the 
most abstruse and elaborate works which have been published. The 
merits of the Manual proclaim themselves on the first examination; 
but an additional guarantee of the worthiness of the work will be found 
in the fact that the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley has accepted the dedica- 
tion of it to himself.” 

London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


R. THOMAS SMITH, Author of ‘' A Concise and 
Practical Explanation of the Rules of Simple Harmony and 

Thorough-Bass,” (dedicated, by permission to the Rev. Sir F. A. G. 

Ouseley, Bart.), gives LESSONS in SIMPLE HARMONY, by post, to 

any part of the country. A guinea and a half per course of ten lessons; 

the system complete in two courses. 

Authors’ Manuscripts revised, 10s. 6d. 








Just published, price 3d. 

F Ieechaomye ANTHEM, “Thou crownest the year,” 
by THomas Samira, Organising Choirmaster to the Church Music 

Society for the Archdeaconry of Sudbury. Written specially for Village 

Choirs ; easy and effective. Can be got up by an ordinary Choir in 

three or four practices. 

London: Novello. Ewer and Co. Post free direct from the Composer, 

Angel Hill, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Che Offertory Sentences, 


WITH AN APPENDIX FOR FESTAL USE, 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


JOSEPH BARNBY. 
Price 1s, 6d. ; or in Numbers at 2d. each. 





No.1. Let your light so shine. 13, Charge them who are 


2. Lay not for yourselves. rich, 
8. (Whatsoever ye would 14. God is not unrighteous. 
that men. 15. ( To do good. ‘ 
4. | Not every one that saith 16. } Whoso hath this world’s 
unto Me. goods, 
5. § Zaccheus stood forth 17. \ Give alms of thy goods. 
6. (Who goeth a warfare. 18. { Be merciful after thy 
7. yIf we have sown. power. 
8. {Do ye not know. 19.) He that hath pity upon 
9. He that soweth little. the poor. 
10. Let him that is taught 20, \ Blessed be the man. 
in the word. 21. Let your light so shine, 
11. 4 While we have time. Festal Setting. 
12. (Godliness is great riches 








London: Novello, Ewer and Co; New York: J. L. Peters. 





London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 
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THE DRIFT OF MODERN MUSIC. 
By Josreu BENNETT. 


“WuirTHER am I going” is perhaps the oldest question 
familiar to humanity ; without doubt it is the question most 
often expressed. Self-interest has something to do with our 

rsistence in seeking the reply which never comes. We 

w that somewhere is our destination, and naturally feel 
curious, not to say anxious, as to its position and circum- 


curiosity is explained by the instinctive desire of men to 
foresee what may come after them. Our in-born thirst 
for knowledge finds stimulus in the mystery which hangs 
over the future. We would get behind the veil if we coula, 
but there is no rent in its black expanse. We stand, as 
Carlyle puts it, between ‘“ two great silences: ” 
“ Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent,” 


According to Bulwer Lytton, ‘“ The veil which covers the 
face of futurity is woven by the hand of mercy,” and a 
greater than he,—St. Augustine,—said « God will not suffer 
man to have the knowledge of things to come; for if he had 
prescience of his prosperity he would be careless, and under- 
standing of his adversity he would be senseless.” None the 
less, however, must the future be taken into account, its 
anticipated exigencies provided for, and its conditions influ- 
enced for good by wise action in that Present out of which 
the Future is to grow. All thoughtful men in every depart- 
ment of human activity do more than limit their action to the 
time being. They look beyond the Now to the consequential 
Then, and, as the steersman guides his vessel by the distant 
harbour light, so they govern their doings by reference to some 
high and ultimate end ‘There is no reason why this practice 
should not be applied to music. Indeed, there are abundant 
reasons why it should. Music is the youngest of all the arts. 
As an art, its existence began in times which appear recent 
when compared with the dawn of the historic era, or even 
with the age which saw the sister arts flourishing “like a 
green bay tree.” Where was music when the immortal poets 
of Greece sang their glowing strains of love and death? 
Where was it when Praxiteles carved his Phryne, and when 
Apelles painted his Sleeping Venus? At that time the 
powers of music lay dormant, or were no more than feebly 
evoked by ignorant hands. How slowly did the now uni- 
versal art develop! Generation after generation of worthies 
laboured in its cause, with results which, seen trom our point 
of view, appear small indeed, and the greatest substantial 
ss has been made within the last hundred years. 
ing at these things, who can venture to preach the 
doctrine of musical finality? Painting and sculpture, poetry 
even, may have reached their highest development, but 
music is in its vigorous youth, and is advancing—whither ? 
That is the question. 

At no time has this question possessed a greater significance 
than now. In our day music is suffering the consequences 
of an age of portentous action, which inevitably ensured 
certain results. The law of action and re-action pervades all 
fature. tna blazes up now and then, but in the interval 





of eruption there is a time when children might play on the 
edge of the crater, and when the mountain adds the attrac- 


|tion of +atety to that of grandeur and beauty. Asa matter 


ofcourse the prodigious musical eruption which began with 

and ended when Mendelssohn passed away, is now 
followed by a time of relaxed energies. In this case such a 
tine is one of danger. No great commanding genius domi- 
Mates the art, and guides its progress by the light of hi 
imspired faculties. Were the sun of a Beethoven shining 
here would be little cause for anxiety, though owl-like 
reatures blinking in its radiance, would probably hoot their 
poudest. But no such phenomenon adorns the firmament 
“music, and its place is feebly supplied by stars. With 
arkness come false lights. It is at night that the glow- 







stances. But putting self-interest aside, a good deal of 








worm entices the curious traveller into the roadside ditch, 
and that Will-o’-the-wisp lures uncertain wanderers into 
swamps. Are any false lights doing a like ill-service for 
music in the time now present ? 

Beyond question, the world of music is far from easy with 
regard to this matter. A feeling of anxiety and apprehension 
prevails, taking its rise in certain unmistakable tendencies, 
the logical issue of which would be to upset the canons of art 
as fixed by the genius of the past, and to substitute others 
which genius has never sanctioned. Primd faeie, there is 
good reason for anxiety and apprehension when a multitude 
of prophets divide among them the mantle of Beethoven, 
and assume to take Ais ultimate standard as their poiut of 
departure. We say nothing here against the non-proven 
grounds for the pretensions of thes: men, but the fact of their 
existence, of their work, and of their u doubted influence, is 
a legitimate cause for grave inquiry. They may be charlatans, 
in which case everybody can answer the question—What 
then? On the other hand, they may be agents for the further 
development of the art in a direction which shall not only 
enlarge its dominion, but also increase its resources. Our 
present object is to see, how far a general view of the question 
presents reasons adapted to encourage those who regard pos- 
sible consequences in an unfavourable light. 

First, however, let us receive a lesson from the past. 
‘¢ Histories make men wise,” said Lord Bacon, and one part 
of their teaching is to lessen the importance which each 
generation attaches to the phenomena of its own time. We 
are accustomed to talk a good deal about the portentous and 
exceptional significance of what is taking place around us. 
The records of the past show that our forefathers did precisely 
the same thing. They, too, lived in the “ crisis of the world,” 
and the events of their day were exaggerated, by nearness of 
view, to an importance which, looked back upon by us, seems 
ludicrous. In this sense, the teachings of musical history 
possess a special value, because showing that at no time has 
music been wholly free from conditio:.s analogous to those 
now causing anxiety and alarm. One notable illustratior. 
oue which we cite because of its parallelism to the case of 
Beethoven and his soi-disant successurs—may be found in the 
records of the fifteenth century, after Johannes Ockenheim, 
the “Sebastian Bach of his day,” and his gifted pupil, 
Josquin des Prés (whom Luther call-d ‘master of notes, 
while others are mast red by notes”), had mightily developed 
the resources of counterpoint. Music was then overrun and 
almost crushed to death by a crowd of merely mathematical 
practitioners of the art, who treated it much as though it 
were a new branch of “ permutations and combinations.” Of 
them it has been said :—* Delighted to have found in musie 
a concrete variety reducible to certain laws, they applied 
themselves to the study of polyphony and interweaving of 
parts with such intense ardour, that they took little account 
of melodiou~ expression, and seemed quite to divert the art 
from its real aim and object. It is tierefore not to be 
wondered ai that an art exeicised in so formal and restricted 
a manner frequently degenerated into barren artificialness, 
and that beauty was lost in erudition and formalism.” Hence 
the ridiculous excess to which contrapuntal devices were 
carried at the time referred to—an excess which took all the 
soul out of music and left a residue with no more sympathetic 
attraction in it than is to be found in the multiplication table, 
No doubt many a worthy and anxious amateur ‘ot the 
period” lamented this state of things, protested that music 
was “ going to the dogs,” and threatened to abandon all con- 
nexion with a mere simulacrum. But what was the upshot? 
The “ mathematical exercises” of the fifteenth ce: tury formed 
the basis of a new development of music. Objectionable in 
themselves, like the process of fermentation, they created a 
new body into which the spirit of the art pas-ed, and became 
a greater and a nobler thing. “ Tve intricacies and subtilties 
of simple, double, three or more part counter; cint,” says a 
writer, ‘appear stiff and strange to us; nevertheles-, they, 
were the needful preparatory exercises on newly trodden; 
ground, The harsh, unpliant harmonic forms haa to underger 
a thorough intellectual elaboration, betore genuing vitality; 
and expression could be breathed into them; ‘aird- 
would modern music have developed its powers so freely and 
so happily, had not the Belgians undertaken this severe 
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mental labour with energy and zeal,” It would be easy to 
find similar cases, in all of which circumstances apparently 
inimical to the welfare of music really served its best inter- 
ests. Distasteful at the time, and harmful in their direct 
action, they were overruled for ultimate good. 


Fortified by the teaching of the past, let us look with 
more coolness and confidence upon the present, 


Struck, first of all, with the parallelism between the cir- 
cumstances of our time and those of the era when Ockenheim 
and Josquin flourished, we cannot fail to see that, in one 
respect, the phenomena of the two ages are exactly opposed. 
The composers of the fifteenth century exaggerated musical 
scholasticism, while the composers of the present day, under- 
rating scholasticism, exaggerate that which is emotional and 
expressional in the art. Let it be noted that this is the 
phase of music which was the last to present itself in a dis- 
tinct and independent form. Music had long been emotional 
and expressive in alliance with words, and from the writings 
of every great master who lived after the mathematical 
period to which reference has been made examples might be 
taken wherein its resources are fully developed. But it was 
reserved for Beethoven, carrying ona work inaugurated by 
Mozart, to demonstrate the power of music as an independent 
means of conveying ideas ;—a comprehensively eloquent lan- 
guage, because not bounded by the limits of a vocabulary ;— 
“a kind of inarticulate unfathomable speech,” as says 
Carlyle, ‘‘ which leads us to the edge of the infinite, and 
lets us for moments gaze into that.” For such work the 
genius of Beethoven was eminently fitted. He was great 
poet and great musician in one, and the result of a com- 
bination so unique was to his contemporaries and successors 
much as the discovery of America by Columbus was to the 
adventurous spirits of the Old World. It opened up a field 
of effort, having all the attraction of that which is new and 
undeveloped, and, as a matter of course, everybody rushed to 
take possession, The movement is still so young that we 
look upon its pristine vigour, and, if we be wise, we regard 
the present contempt of form and rule, the sneers levelled at 
composers ante-Beethoven, and the enthusiasm with which 
music is distorted, and applauded in its distortion, as simply 
the vagaries of youthful spirits who, having been presented 
with a new hobby, are riding it to death. The entire 
phenomenon was to be expected in regular course ; the more 
because the new development of music enabled mere pre- 
tenders to mask their shallowness to the common eye. They 
had no such opportunity in the old contrapuntal days. 
Then, the rents in a man’s artistic clothing were detected as 
easily as an imperfect education can be inferred from bad 
grammar. In the new school, which has little to do with 
musical grammar, the mere pretenders flourish, They write 
incoherence by the yard; cover vast pages with ‘tone- 
pictures” as striking—and as rough—as the work of a 
theatrical scene-painter, and trust for success to the confusion 
of a public who hear that thus the mission of Beethoven is 
carried on. In point of fact, the greater the charlatan, the 
greater his chances of making a noise in the world. If a 
man can wrap himself up in fog, he looms more largely than 
when standing in sunlight. But, putting the mere pre- 
tenders aside as vermin of whom we shall be rid when we 
are musically clean, there is no cause for alarm at the 
apparent drift of modern music. The good art-ship, which 
has steadily made way through centuries, is not to be 
beached by the current just now influencing her. On the 
contrary, all experience goes to show that we are witnessing 
the rough process destined by-and-by to work out a glorious 
result. It would be ridiculous to suppose that we have 
reached the limit of the resources of music as a means 
of emotional expression, and this fact is one of a very con- 
soling nature. True, nobody can demonstrate that the limit 
is not reached, but there are things to be believed which 
cannot be proved as conclusively as a theorem in Luelid. 
Looking at the undoubted truth that the poetic and expres- 
sional capacity of music in an independent form has had 
little more than half-a-century of development; looking, 
also, at the equally undoubted truth that, by a common 
instinct, musicians everywhere are labouring to develop it 
further, the conclusion is irresistible, if not absolutely 





mena which alarm so many in connexion with modern ay 
are simply efforts made to do it, though often made jg 
ignorance and error. Thus regarded, those phenomena giyy 
no cause for anxiety. All formative processes are more q 
less rough and unsatisfactory in themselves, especially wha 
speculative means have to be used for a theoretical end. } 
that case the workers work in the dark, groping their way 
as best they can, towards the desired result. What mary 
if they blunder, pursue false issues, and commit many mig 
takes! Se it has been in all departments of human knoy. 
ledge when men have sought to ‘‘add new kingdoms to th 
realm of thought,” and so it ever will be till human knowl 

is perfect. ‘It is troublesome and deep digging for puy 
waters; but,when once youcome tothe spring, they rise up and 
meet you.” ‘The end consoles for the painfulness of the meang, 


If from these generalizations we “ condescend to particu. 
lars,” the same encouraging aspect of things presents itself, 
Injustice is done by comprehensive sneers against ‘“ modem 
German music.” No doubt, the present race of Teutonic 
composers, taken in the mass, is guilty of much that may 
fairly be described as extravagant and inartistic. Ba 
there are many honourable exceptions—men of talent who, 
without parading themselves before the world as demi. 
gods, labour honestly and conscientiously, and with god 
results, to continue the development of their art. The stem 
Necessities, to which all things minister if called upon, may 
require a Richard Wagner, with his self-assertion, his dog. 
matism, and his unyielding “ pluck” to enunciate, amid 
boundless exaggeration, what after all is the real truth about 
dramatic music; and they may require a Franz Liszt, with 
his personal fascination, and his wonderful gifts, to assert, 
amid a good deal that is meretricious and valueless, the 
poetic side of musical art. We do not believe, and we 
should be sorry to entertain the thought, that these man 
exist in vain; but it is not to them—brilliant emanation 
from the seething mass—that we now refer. The ral 
workers of our day are those in whose ranks Johannes 
Brahms stands foremost. Few who know the works of 
Brahms will refuse to accept him as the typical composer of 
the present. We do not intend here to insist upon his 
genius, or to enter upon comparisons between him and other, 
preferring rather to indicate the character and influence of 
his works. In character, Brahms’s music essentially illu 
trates the “ drift” referred to at the head of this article. It 
is not mathematical in the sense that form and rule are made 
primary considerations, but it is emotional, reflective, wsthe. 
tic—an attempt to excite feeling, convey impressions, and 
even stimulate definite thought. Here, then, we have the 
ideal of the latest development of “pure” music. The 
works of Brahms, and those of his fellows who stand nearest 
to him, embody modern principles in their most artistic 
shape. They stand apart from surrounding exaggerations, 
and they are also clearly separable from the creations of the 
past. This being so, it is matter for rejoicing that Brahmsis 
not absolutely a “ bogey,” even to musicians of conservative 
tastes. He puzzles them, at the outset, but in the result, 
his works grow upon them, and only within the last two o 
three years we have seen this “modern German composer” 
rapidly passing into the ranks of accepted masters, cheered 
on by a well-nigh unanimous public voice. This is a mattet 
for congratulation apart from any question as to the exact 
degree of Brahms’s genius, and the precise status which will 
ultimately be his, It shows that modern musical develop- 
ment, in the hands of a thoughtful and conscientious 
composer, does not necessarily lead to incoherence, and to 
flagrant offence against the true principles of art. — 
quacks abuse it, the qualified practitioner dominates it for 
good. By-and-bye will come the genius who, separating the 
dross from the gold, will burn up the former and stamp the 
latter with a hall-mark none can question. The genius of 
music is not exhausted. Etna silent—to fall back upon om 
old illustration—is Etna gathering force for another outburst, 
and the seemingly barren years of art are really preparing 4 
harvest. When genius does come again it will have a field 
in which to work, and resources lying to hand greater than 
ever it had before, and these advantages will be due to the 
tentative processes through which, accompanied by maby 









provable, that much remains to be done, and that the pheno- 





disagreeable adjuncts, we are now passing. 
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«1 but some parts of it, the final chorus, for instance, are as fine 


stration of the establishment was the performance of ten of 
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[7 has just occurred to me,” says Mendelssohn in a letter 


next few months, send for ‘ Theodora,’ by Handel, and look 
jtover; at all events it will please you, as there are some 
lendid choruses and airs in it; and perhaps you might 
manage to have it translated into German (which, indeed, 
t to be very much better done, for the text is perfectly 
absurd), and perform it in your own house with a small choir. 
Unluckily, it is not adapted for performance on a large scale; 


sganything you ever heard of Handel’s.” Those who were 
t at the presentation of this work at the Hanover 
mare Rooms, on the 10th ult., under the conductorship of 
Mr. Barnby, must have been fully impressed with the truth 
of this opinion ; some of the airs, especially those for Theodora 
and Irene, are charming; and the choruses are instinct with 
dramatic feeling throughout, the marked distinction between 
those sung by the Christians, and those assigned to the 
Heathens, investing the Oratorio with an interest scarcely 
equalled by any other work of its composer. “Go, gen’rous, 
jous youth,” and “ Venus, laughing from the skies,’—the 
as a type of the Christian, and the second of a Heathen 
chorus—may be cited as ranking amongst the finest of 
Handel’s pieces; and sung as they were, on the occasion to 
which we refer, by the voluntary choir of St. Anne’s Church, 
Soho, they produced an electrical effect upon the audience. 
After the able analysis of ‘‘ Theodora” by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren, which appeared in our last number, it is unnecessary 
tosay more than that the revival of the work fully revealed 
to a large body of sympathetic listeners the many beauties 
there dilated upon, and that its reception amply justifies us 
in hoping that Mr. Barnby—to whom all Handel-lovers 
already owe so deep a debt of gratitude—may next season 
‘enable us to hear the work at one of the concerts of his 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. The solos being entirely 
sung by amateurs, we must content ourselves with an 
expression of the warmest thanks for the zealous interest 
shown in the revival by so many talented vocalists, and an 
assurance that the applause with which their efforts were 
greeted was as sincere as it was enthusiastic. The band was 
excellent; ‘and the effect of the Oratorio was materially 
enhanced by the performance of the additional orchestral and 
organ parts written for the work by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
who kindly lent them for the occasion. Mr. Barnby con- 
ducted with his accustomed skill and judgment, and Mr. 
Oliver King ably presided at the organ. 





Tuxose who believe with us in the refining nature of music, 
and regard it therefore as a powerful agent in the cause of 
civilisation, will be glad to find that it has latterly been 
employed with most successful results at an institution ex- 
pressly established for the reception of young thieves. From 
an article, describing a visit to Rossie Reformatory, extracted 
from the Montrose Standard, we quote the following para- 
graph :—“ Another most interesting feature in the admini- 


the boys, who have been formed into a brass band, under the 
tuition of Mr. C. B. Taylor, Montrose. We understand it is 
only about three or four months since the Directors, at their 
own cost, supplied the instruments, at an expense of about 
£25, and within that short time it is surprising to see the 
progress which these previously imperfectly educated young 
‘criminals’ have made in playing Psalm tunes, Scotch airs, é&c. 
They are taught by Mr. Taylor on the Sol-fa system, and 
although none of them can at present read the ordinary 
musical notation, we found to our surprise that an air they 
had never heard before they were able to play in excellent 
tune and time in the course of a few minutes. The same 
boys are equally efficient as a flute-band, and as a singing 
choir.” If the humanising effect of the art can have real 
power in reforming a young criminal, it is highly probable 
that it might have prevented his becoming one; and we may 
Teasonably hope, therefore, that when the subject has been 
duly weighed by those most qualified to judge, boys may, as 
a rule, be banded together for the study and practice of 
choral and instrumental music without the necessity of being 


ox” 


Tae magnificent appearance of the Royal Albert Hall on 

the occasion of the reception of the Shah of Persia on the 

28rd ult., was a thing to be remembered for years by those 

who were fortunate enough to be present; and, were it our 

province to dwell upon the effect of colour instead of sound. 

we might fill many columns of our journal with a rapturous 

description of so gorgeous a pageant. Musically speaking, 

however, the féte was in every respect worthy of the occasion, 

for the concert included the services of Madlle. Titiens, 

Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Rota, the 

Albert Hall Choral Society, Mr. Barnby’s Exhibition band, 

and several picked men from the Household Regiments, the 
Artillery, Engineers, Rifle Brigade, and Marines; Dr. Stainer 
(in his robes of an Oxford Mus. Doc.) presided at the organ, 
and performed a solo (as did also Mr. Best); and Mr, Barnby 
(in court costume) directed the vast body of vocal and in- 
strumental artists with a decision and judgment which cannot 
be too highly commended. There is no occasion to dwell 
upon the well-known pieces which were included in the pro- 
gramme, but we may say that the March from Wagner's 
“ Tannhiuser,” (with the choral accompaniment) was finely 
given, and that the Overture to “ Masaniello,” was also well 
played. The novelty of the evening was an Ode written in 
honour of the visit of the Shah by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
and composed by Mr. Barnby. The choral portion of the 
work shows that, although unquestionably intended as a 
mere occasional piece, the composer has put forth his best 
powers, the writing throughout giving evidence of much care, 
especially in the second chorus and martial finale, both of 
which are extremely effective. The solo, excellently sung 
by Madlle. Titiens, was greatly applauded ; and the “ Marche 
caractéristique,” which is based upon a quaint theme and 
admirably instrumented, might, we think, become popular 
if published apart from the work. Mr. Barnby, who con- 
ducted the Ode, was warmly greeted atits conclusion. The 
Jinale of Mr. Sullivan’s “ Te Deum,” conducted by the com- 
poser (who also appeared in court dress) was included in the 
programme; but the late arrival of the Shah necessitated the 
omission of some pieces, the performance of the National 
Anthem, which concluded the concert, not taking place until 
after midnight. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

Mapame CuristingE Niusson has again appeared in Am- 
broise Thomas’s ‘‘ Mignon,” a part in every respect admir- 
ably suited for her, both her singing and acting being 
displayed to the utmost advantage, and indeed almost 
redeeming the worthlessness of the music. Another débu- 
tant, Signor Catalani, has been heard as the Jester in 
“Rigoletto,” and achieved but a small amount of success. 
The return of M. Capoul, with his old merits and his old de- 
fects, may also be mentioned, but beyond this, there is 
nothing to record. Balfe’s “Talisman ” is still announced 
as being in preparation. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue revival of Ambroise Thomas’s ‘‘Hamlet”’ at this estab- 
lishment, with Madlle. Albani in the part of Ophelia, was per- 
haps scarcely a judicious step, as it placed this really excel- 
lent vocalist at a disadvantage, by compelling the audience 
to comparisons which had better have teen avoided. That 
she sang the whole of the music well need scarcely be said ; 
but there are subtile touches of feeling which are, at least 
at present, beyond her; and although she was warmly ap- 
plauded, we doubt whether this will permanently rank as 
one of her best characters. Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani,” after a 
slumber of seventeen years, has proved a welcome resusci- 
tation, as it affords Madame Patti an excellent opportunity 
of proving her power of depicting tragic emotion in the 
arduous part of Elvira. Her singing in the Cavatina 
“ Ernani, involami,” and in the whole of the last Act was 
extremely fine. She has also appeared as Desdemona, in 
Rossini’s “ Otello,” with her usual success. The only other 
events of the slightest interest have been the début of 
Madame Trisolini as Elvira, in “I Puritani”—a lady with a 
thin soprano voice, who found it difficult to reach the con- 
clusion of the Opera with safety—and the assumption of 
Valentina, in “Les Huguenots,” by Madlle. d’Angeri, a 


part which sadly overtaxes her limited powers. The State 
visit of the Shah of Persia need scarcely be dwelt upon ina 
musical record, for the audience went to see, and not to 





sent to a Reformatory, 





hear. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue performance of Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in G, 
by Dr. Hans von Biilow, at the fifth concert, was a marvel- 
lous exhibition of memory and mechanism; but as neither 
of these qualities appeal to us with that force which they do 
to many others, and, moreover, as Herr Rubinstein’s music 
seems written chiefly for display, we must content ourselves 
with recording that it was “ displayed’ to perfection. 
Beethoven’s elegant little “Rondo a Capriccio” in G, was 
marred by Dr. Biilow’s taking it so fast that it was almost 
impossible to recognise the theme; but it was much 
applauded, and we presume therefore that to the majority 
pj the audience it was satisfactory. Spohr’s Symphony in C 
minor, which commenced the concert, was a treat of the 
highest order; it was finely played and warmly received. 
The performance of the Abbé Liszt’s ‘‘Symphonic Poem” 
at the sixth concert will scarcely we think advance his fame 
in this country. It was fairly rendered, but fell coldly upon 
the audience. The execution of Spohr’s Violin Concerto in 
D minor, by Herr Leopold Auer, at the same concert was a 
great success. In tone, execution and phrasing, he proved 
himself a genuine artist, and deservedly elicited the warmest 
marks of approbation. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Art the third of these concerts, on the 11th ult.,-we are in- 
formed that Wagner’s Opera, ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ was recited, 
with full band, chorus and solo vocalists; but as no admis- 
sions were furnished to us, we are of course unable to do 
more than place the event on record. On the 18th ult., Mr. 
J. F. Barnett’s Oratorio, ‘‘The Raising of Lazarus,” was 
given for the first time, under the direction of the composer. 
That the effect of this work upon the audience was de- 
cidedly favourable, and that Mr. Barnett has very materially 
increased his reputation by its production there cannot 
exist a doubt; but we are not of those who believe that a 
composer satisfactorily accomplishes his mission by “ mak- 
ing the most of his materials ;” for we hold him as respon- 
sible-for his choice of subject as for the music with which 
he clothes it. Candidly, then, we believe that although the 
incident of the Raising of Lazarus would form an excellent 
theme for a Sacred Cantata, it is by no means suited for a 
full Oratorio, and that nobody could be more aware of this 
fact than Mr. Barnett himself, is, we think, fully proved by 
the manner in which he has evidently struggled to invest 
with interest the innumerable choruses, which have in 
reality so little to do with the main incidents of the narra- 
tive that they might have been taken bodily from some 
other work. Beyond this, however, there is little to be said 
in disparagement of the libretto, for it is on the whole well 
laid out for music, and had it concluded with a thanks- 
giving chorus, after the Resuscitation, much of what we 
have said respecting the choral comments upon the prin- 
cipal incidents might have been overlooked. Throughout 
the Oratorio the writing is of an elevated character; and 
although the reflections of Mendelssohn are occasionally 
too evident, it must be remembered that this is an early 
work, and that it is perhaps neither easy nor desirable for a 
composer, at the commencement of his career, to aim at a 
thorough individuality of style. The overture is exceed- 
ingly clever, the “ Allegro moderato” containing a well 
wrought Fugue, although not based upon a subject parti- 
eularly winning. The choruses which produced the greatest 
impression upon the audience were not always the best. 
The Hymn of the Disciples on the banks of the Jordan, and 
that for female voices, ‘‘She goeth to the grave,’ in our 
opinion show more real musical invention and spontaneous 
writing than any others in the Oratorio. In many, how- 
ever, where the highest scholastic training is evidenced, some 
excellent choral effects are obtained, although in most of 
these the voices are somewhat overweighted by the instru- 
mentation. The tenor aria, “ Shew forth Thy wonderful 
mercies,” that for soprano, ‘‘ They that sow in tears,” the 
expressive contralto solo, “Thou art near, O Lord” (en- 
cored), and the Recitative and Air for Lazarus, “Lord, when 
wilt Thou look upon me,” may be cited as admirable speci- 
mens of pure vocal writing ; but we care not for the conven- 
tional ‘‘unaccompanied Trio,” although it was loudly re-de- 
manded, as a matter of course. The principal vocalists, 


Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Wil- 
ford Morgan, and Mr. Santley exerted themselves to the 
utmost to ensure the success of the work; and Mr. Barnett 
has a right to feel gratified at the well-deserved tribute of 
applause with which he was greeted at the conclusion of the 





WE regret that a press of matter in our present number 
prevents our making any large quotation from an interesting 
article, (with the well-known signature “H. S. O.”) on the 
Lower Rhenish Musical Festival of 1878, which recen 
agneenes in the columns of the Guardian. On the eveni 
of Whit-Sunday (the first day of the Festival), Handel’s 
“Messiah” was given, preceded by Beethoven’s festive 
“Namensfeier” overture. Strangely enough, we learn that 
in the performance of the Oratorio, some of the finest pieces 
were omitted, including “And He shall purify,” “ He trusted 
in God,” “ Let all the angels of God,’ “Let us break their 
bonds,” and “But thanks be to God.” But the following 
extract will show that a still more glaring instance of in. 
artistic taste was committed:—“ Allusion is made to an 
attempt to exaggerate Handel’s contrasts, which in the 
first instance about to be quoted has also been made—per. 
haps in a less absurd manner—at Handel festivals and on 
various other occasions chez nous. Thus in “Unto usa 
Child is born” (not a chorus to play tricks with), under the 
idea, it is supposed, of increasing the effect at the sublime 
passage at “ Wonderful, Counsellor,” &c., nearly the whole 
of the rest of the chorus—that is, those portions of it which 
are sometimes “whispered ” at Exeter Hall and elsewhere— 
was sung as a quartett, the first delivery of the joyful 
tidings ‘For unto us a Child is born” being by a single 
soprano voice, as if a profound secret. The same liberty 
was taken with the whole of ‘His yoke is easy,” with the 
exception of the last few bars, where the subject enters for 
the last time.” On the second day Sebastian Bach's 
“Credo” from the Mass in B minor, Mozart’s Cantata 
“Der biissende David” and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
were given; and the following model programme wag 
selected for the third day :— 

P. 


ART I. 
Overture—“ Jubiliiums,” Op. 53 .. 00... eee eee cece Rietz. 
Scene from “Orpheus and Euridice,” Madame Bettelheim Gluck. 
Concerto for Pianoforte, Madame Schumann .......... Schumann, 
Air and Duet from “ Euryanthe,” Hubert and Wilt .... Weber. 
Hallelujah Chorus, ‘‘ Messiah”’,........... erecccccce +» Handel. 
PART IL. 
Overture—‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” ............ Mendelssohn, 


Air — Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” Madame Mozart 
UG, siciere « su0-wiviels.n/Feivsloyd.co.sieis ep sae sek odp qudingee i 


Concerto for Violin, No. 9, Herr Lauterbach .......... Spohr. 

,ay) Waldesnacht Sung by Madame Bettelheim-) Schubert. 
(d) ng x COUPE be hessi dee cect <3 Schumann, 
(a) Der Wegweiser ( Winterreise) 

(0) Aufenthalt ==» fs ttt ttt tteeeeeeees Schubert. 
(c) Wanderleid. Herr Karl Hill..................0008 Schumann, 
Chorus—Die Himmel erziihlen (Schépfung)............ Haydn. 


The Festival appears to have been in the highest degree 
successful. 


Tue Church Congress of 1873, will take place at Bath, 
early in October. The paper on Church Music will be on 
this occasion contributed by Professor Oakeley. 


Tue calamitous fire which has completely destroyed the 
Alexandra Palace (an account of the opening of which we 
gave in our last number) will not, we are glad to hear, put 
a stop to the musical performances, although the loss of 
the magnificent organ, built by Willis, must of course 
be seriously felt. We are sorry to find that a large 
quantity of music has been burnt; and have even heard 
rumours that at least one valuable instrument is missing. 


Ir is with much regret that we record the death of Mr. J. 
F. Puttick, which occurred during the past month, at the 
age of 52. The deceased succeeded Mr. Brewer as Secretary 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and was much esteemed by 
the members, many of whom attended his funeral at High- 
gate Cemetery, on the 24th ult. 


At the third annual meeting of the Worcester Musical 
Society, held on the 27th May, Mr. E. J. Spark, the hon. 
sec., read a report from the committee, congratulating 
the members upon the continued success of the Association, 
and paying a high compliment to Mr. A. J. Caldicott, the 
honorary musical conductor of the Society, for his inde- 
fatigable exertions in the cause. In order to ensure a more 
complete performance of the instrumental accompaniments 
to the Cantatas and other works given at the Society’s 
concerts, it was proposed to engage a certain number of 
professional orchestral players, and to meet the extra 
expense of this by raising the subscription of the present 
honorary members from 10s. to 15s. a year, a suggestion 
which received a most cordial support. A special vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Spark for his invaluable services 
as honorary secretary; and the whole of the officers and 





performance. 





committee were unanimously re-elected. 
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Mr. CuarLes GARDNER’s ninth annual concert was given 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 7th ult., before an 
audience evidently prepared to appreciate the carefully 
selected programme which was provided. Mr. Gardner’s 
solo performances—including a Divertimento by Cramer, 
and two pieces by Raff—proved him an able and intelligent 
pianist; and in Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Chamber Trio, 
and a duet by Beethoven, for violoncello and pianoforte, he 
also displayed the highest artistic qualities. Mr. Gardner 
was assisted by Herr Ludwig (violin) and Herr Daubert 

ioloncello), and the vocalists were Miss K. Poyntz, Miss 

arion Severn, Madame Anna Regan-Schimon, and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings. The conductors were Messrs. Walter 
Macfarren, A. Schimon, and C. Gardner. 


Tux concert of Mr. E. Silas, on the 4th ult., at St. 
George’s Hall, included a large number of his own works, 
prominent amongst which was a well written and most 
efiective Trio in A, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
which was excellently played by the concert-giver, Messrs. 
Holmes and Pezze. Mr. Silas also performed three short 
pianoforte solos, amongst which we must mention with 
commendation a Caprice, called ‘‘ Florida,” which was 
deservedly much applauded. He was ably assisted in the 
vocal department by Miss Jenny Pratt, and by M. Gounod’s 
choir, two members of which gave some solos with decided 
success. Several choral pieces, the composition of M. 
Gounod, were enthusiastically re-demanded. The concert 
was well attended, and gave the utmost satisfaction. 


Mr. BrintEy Ricwarps’s annual evening concert was 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms on the 12th ult., the 
programme, as usual, containing a large amount of Welsh 
music, the greater portion of which was selected from a 
book lately issued, under the editorship of Mr. Richards, 
entitled ‘Songs of Wales.” Miss Mary Davies (who made 
her début on the occasion) has a voice of pleasing quality, 
and received a well merited encore for the song ‘‘ Thou 

entle dove,” Miss Sophie Ferrari was equally successful in 
‘A gentle maid,’ and Mr. Lewis Thomas was warmly 
applauded in ‘‘She must be mine,” all these pieces being 
extracted from the above mentioned book. The St. 
Thomas’s Choir (under the able direction of Signor Ran- 
degger) gave a highly effective rendering of some beautiful 
melodies-from the same volume, and elicited an enthusiastic 
burst of applause and a genuine encore for a new part-song, 
by the concert-giver, called ‘“‘ Let the hills resound,” which 
is no doubt destined to a lasting popularity. Mr. Vernon 
Rigby was unfortunately prevented by indisposition from 
attending; but Madame Patey contributed some songs, 
which were received with the utmost favour. Mr. Richards’s 
ianoforte solos were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Andante and Rondo 

apriccioso,”’ and two of his effective Welsh Fantasias, the 
second of which he was compelled to repeat. The vocal 
music was well accompanied by Mr. Edwin Bending. 


Mr. E. H. Tuorne’s second evening concert took place at 
the Hanover Square Rooms on the 6th ult., when a most 
interesting programme was provided, the principal feature 
in which was a new Trio, by the bénéficiare, in C minor, 
for pianoforte, violin and violoncello. Of this composition 
we must speak in the highest terms; not only is it written 
with the fluency of an accomplished musician, but there is 
an originality of thought in the treatment of the various 
subjects which at once secured the attention of the listeners. 
The opening Allegro has a bold theme, which is developed 
with much skill; oe the gem of the work is unquestionably 
the Andante, which is founded on a winning melody, the 
expressive qualities of each instrument being admirably 
oe ge eg in several cantabile phrases of the utmost beauty, 
and the movement showing an unity of design which 
cannot be too strongly commended. The Scherzo, although 
less to our mind than the other movements, has a light and 
fanciful subject, which, especially near the conclusion, 
seems thrown, as it were, for the instruments to play with; 
and the final Rondo is vivacious and effective throughout, 
the passages affording ample scope for the exhibition of the 
talent of each performer. The work was admirably played 
by Messrs. Thorne, H. Holmes and Paque, and warmly 
applauded by a mostattentive audience. The concert-giver 
was also heard to much advantage in Chopin’s “ Polonaise,” 
for pianoforte and violoncello (with M. Paque), and Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in E flat, for pianoforte and violin (in 
which he was ably assisted by Mr. H. Holmes); and the 
refined rendering of his ‘ Four characteristic Pieces” was 
thoroughly appreciated, especially the “Eastern Tale,” 
which is a highly picturesque little sketch. M. Paque was 


much applauded for his performance of two violoncello 








solos (accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Thorne), one 
of which, a quaint Gavotte by Martini, was re-demanded. 
Three solo violin pieces were also given by Mr. Holmes, 
and songs were contributed by Miss Jessie Jones and Mr. 
Henry Guy, the former of whom gave Mr. Thorne’s “‘ May- 
day” with good effect. Signor Randegger was a most 
efficient accompanist. 


Miss FiLoreNce Wyprorp, gave her Annual Benefit 
Concert at the Cavendish Rooms, on Monday the 9th ult., 
assisted by the following artists:—Miss 8S. Cole, Miss 
Horder, M. Pellissier, Messrs. H. Gordon and Thurley 
Beale. Miss Wydford was loudly applauded in all her 
songs. Mr. C. P. Mann conducted in a highly efficient 
manner. 


Tue members of the St. George’s Glee Union held their 
Monthly Concert at the Pimlico Rooms on the 6th ult., 
before a highly appreciative audience. Miss Horder gave an 
excellent rendering of “ Bel Raggio,” Mr. Chaplin Henry 
gained an enthusiastic encore for “Rage, thou an 
storm ” (Benedict), and Miss Janet King gave with mu 
taste ‘“‘ Biondella” (Suchet Champion), and as an encore, 
“Should he upbraid.” Thalberg’s Grand Duet for two 
pianos, on themes from ‘‘ Norma,” was executed in a brilliant 
manner by the Misses Julia Augarde and Clara Buley. The 
Choir, under the able conductorship of Mr. Garside, was 
very successfulin the Glees and Part-Songs—“ Allhail! thou 
Queen of night ’’ (Martin); Mendelssohn’s “ Farewell to the 
Forest,” and “In a wood,” being particularly worthy of 
notice. The Society announces another performance of 
the “‘ May Queen” during the ensuing season. 


On the 19th ult., a concert was given at the City of 
London College, by the College Choir, under the able 
direction of Mr. Constantine. The singers were Miss E. 
Robertson, Miss Chaplin, Mrs. Hooper, Mr. Stedman, and 
Mr. C. Harris. All the vocal solos were exceedingly well 
received, Guglielmi’s ‘‘Gratias Agimus,” by Miss E. 
Robertson (with clarionet obbligato, by Mr. Clinton), being 
an especially good performance ; and Bishop’s ballad, “ My 
pretty Jane,” by Mr. Stedman, being enthusiastically re- 
demanded. Miss Hoare was an efficient accompanist. 


Tue first concert of Madame Rebecca Jewell, which was 
given on the 31st May, at the Hanover Square Rooms, stood 
quite apart from the usual benefit entertainments of the 
season, & new pianoforte Sonata, by Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
being performed for the first time on the occasion. The 
work was entrusted to Miss Channell, one of the most 
promising students of the Royal Academy of Music, by 
whom its merits were revealed with a skill and intelligence 
which must have been highly gratifying to the composer. 
The Sonata is entitled “Die Jungfrau von Orleans” (the 
“Maid of Orleans’’), the first movement ‘“ Andante 
Pastorale,”—In the Fields ; the second, “ Allegro Marziale,” 
—In the Field ; the third, “Adagio Patetico,”—In Prison ; 
and the fourth, “‘ Moto di Passione,’’—The End. At present 
we must content ourselves with saying that all these move- 
ments are charmingly suggestive of their subjects; and that 
the writing throughout is of that refined and intellectual 
character which so eminently distinguishes the works of a 
composer, whose whole life has been devoted solely to the 
highest interests of the art of which he is so bright an 
ornament. At the conclusion of the piece the applause 
was most enthusiastic, and Sir Sterndale Bennett, who was 
sitting in one of the private boxes with Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, was compelled to come forward and receive the 
congratulations of the audience. Madame Rebecca Jewell’s 
vocal solos elicited warm and well deserved applause ; and 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Marion Severn, and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, also contributed songs with their usual success. 
The instrumentalists were Mr. Henry Holmes (violin), 
Mr. John Thomas (harp), and Mr. Walter Macfarren (piano- 
forte); and a choir of ladies, from the Royal Academy of 
Music, sang some part-songs with excellent effect. 


Miss Annie StocKEN’s concert, at St. George’s Hall, on 
the evening of the 6th ult., was well attended and highly 
successful. Schumann’s Trio in D minor, and Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D major, for pianoforte and violoncello, were 
admirably selected to test the concert-giver’s power of 
rendering classical music; and in these, as well as some 
solo pieces, she fairly won the warm applause of her 
listeners. In the instrumental department, Miss Stocken 
was assisted by Mr. A. Burnett (violin), and Signor Pezze 
(violoncello) ; and the vocalists were Miss A. Dwight, Miss 
Maas, and Mr. Montem Smith. Mr. Shedlock was an 
efficient accompanist. 
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Tue very excellent series of Chamber Concerts given by 
Mr. Otto Booth deserve warm praise, although a lengthened 
notice of their merits is impracticable with such imperative 
demands upon our space. The programmes have been in- 
be mong age ere with the utmost care, the instrumentalists 
being Mr. Otto Booth (first violin), Mr. Dando (second 
violin), Mr. Richard Blagrove (viola), Signor Pezze (violon- 
cello), and Herr Jules Sprenger, Mr. H. Parker, and Mrs. R. 
Blagrove (pianists). Vocalists of reputation have also 
appeared, amongst which Miss Edith Crauford, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, deserves honourable mention ; 
and Mr. J. Stedman, whose voice and style invariably 
secure him a welcome, was highly effective in two songs. 


An excellent concert was given on the 27th May at the 
Onslow Hall, Brompton, by Mr. Horace Buttery, organist, &c., 
of St. Mary, West Brompton. The choir was composed of 
St. Mary’s Choral Society and St. Mary’s choir, and 
numbered about eighty voices. The programme comprised 
sacred ayid secular music, the first part concluding with a 
selection from Haydn’s “ Creation,” in which the choir gave 
with much effect, ‘‘ The heavens are telling.”” The choruses 
and glees were sung with a delicacy and precision in the 
highest degree commendable, especially when it is con- 
sidered that St. Mary’s Choral Society is quite young, this 
being its first season. Solos were contributed by the 
Misses Holman Andrews, Miss Bliss, Miss A. Barnett, Mr. 
Stedman, Mr. John Evans, and Mr. W. H. Hook. The 
Misses Andrews pleased greatly by their duet singing, and 
elicited unanimous encores. Mr. Stedman also won the 
good opinion of the audience. His solos were, ‘‘ His 
salvation is nigh them” (Sir W. S. Bennett), “‘In splendour 
bright’”’ (Haydn), and Braham’s popular song, “The 
Anchor’s weighed,” for which he gained an enthusiastic 
encore. Mr. W.S. Hoyte (of All Saints, Margaret Street), 
rendered in a brilliant manner Weber’s Rondo, “‘ La Gaité,” 
and was compelled to repeat it. Mr. J. M. Jones, and Mr. 
C. Lovejoy assisted most efficiently in the accompaniments, 
and the concert throughout was conducted by Mr. Horace 
Buttery, the conductor of St. Mary’s Choral Society. 


Herr Gustav Kuster gave an evening concert at 
Victoria Hall, Westbourne Grove, on the 18th ult., which 
was well attended. The vocalists were Miss Matilda Scott, 
Miss Alexandrina Dwight, Madame Poole, Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. Selwyn Graham, and Mr. Thurley Beale, each of whom 
contributed in no small degree to the success of the concert. 
The instrumental portion of the programme was of a strictly 
classical character, and the various “numbers” were ably 
rendered by Miss Florence Kiister (piano), Master Kiister 
(violin), Herr G. Kiister (viola), and Mr. Edmund Woolhouse 
of Her Majesty’s Opera(violoncello). Beethoven’s Quartettin 
E flat, was admirably performed by the last named artists ; 
and Miss Florence Kiister with Mr. Edmund Woolhouse, 

layed Hummel’s Grand Sonata in A, for piano and cello, 
in excellent style. The bénéficiare proved himself to be a 
musician of no mean order, both by his artistic playing in 
the instrumental concerted pieces, and by his vocal compo- 
sitions. Of the latter we must specially mention “ Hopeless 
love,” a tenor song from the MS. Opera ‘“‘ Rosamond,” which 
was delivered by Mr. Stedman in such a manner as to elicit a 
spontaneous burst of hearty applause, with a peremptory 
demand for its repetition. Another very effective contralto 
song in E minor, entitled ‘‘ Sing me to rest” (well given by 
Madame Poole), created a most favourable impression, and 
was repeated in answer to numerous calls. Encores were 
also conceded by Mr. Stedman for Braham’s old song, 
“The Anchor’s weigh’d,” and by Mr. Thurley Beale for 
Sullivan’s song “If doughty deeds.” Mr. Richard 
Limpus and Mr. Frederick Scarsbrook deserve a word of 
praise for their efficient and careful accompaniments. 








Redbielns. 





NovELLo, Ewer anv Co. 


Anthem, “The Lord is my light and my salvation.” 
Composed and dedicated to his friend, John Stainer, Esq., 
M.A., Mus. Doc., by C. Warwick Jordan, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Tue critic here perceives “a divided duty.” It would 
not be a duty only, but a pleasure, to praise this whole piece, 
were it not for the exceptionalities of the first page, which 
unluckily take it beyond the — of unqualified admiration, 
Such are the false relation between D in the bass and D% 
in the Alto, in the successive chords of B minor and major, 
in bars 11 and 12; the ascent of the 7th of B to the 5th of E, 
and, worse, the simultaneous descent of B to G, in bars 12 








and 13. These are cited as specimens in justification of what 
has been said; it would be to no purpose to swell the list, 
A fault of another kind is the reading of the words; for 
instance, the punctuation of the first sentence would stand» 
thus, according to the musical setting :—“ The Lord is my 
light, and my salvation whom then,” &c., whereas, there 
surely eth’ f be a breathing place before “whom.” Now, 
however, may one turn to the pleasanter division of the 
task of judgment, and say that the treble or tenor solo, 
“One thing have I desired,” is charmingly melodious an 
nicely accompanied; that the preceding movement has 
character ; and that the last chorus is full of spirit, though 
it — sound broader were the few chromatic notes 
omitted. 


main Hymn Tunes. Composed by Robert M. Milburn, - 


TueRe is much melodious grace in these tunes. Those 
for long metre verses are barred so as to throw the strong 
accent on the third syllable from the last, which is always 
at variance with musical rule and good effect, and often 
gives a wrong emphasis to the words. They bear evidence 
of the author’s feeling for harmony, but he feels in the dark 
and often stumbles. The last of the tunes is the purest; 
but it must be said, though said with regret, that there is 
not one of the eight in which some fault in harmony might 
not be named. 

Psalm XLVII. For Female Voices. By E. H. Thorne, 

A uicuty effective piece is this, with interest of man 
kinds. It is always melodious ; it is full of character whi 
never sleeps; the vocal distribution is judicious; the piano- 
forte part relieves as much as supports this, and the pes 
for the harmonium enriches the general effect by doublin, 
sometimes the voices and sometimes being independent o: 
them. Add to all this, that the words are well set in respect 
of accentuation and expression—an ambitious composer can 
wish for no greater praise. The voices are generally divided 
into three parts, and the effect of these three is much en- 
hanced by the occasional omission of one or two, and the 
consequently greater fulness of effect where they again 
come together. Some points of imitation, in which two 
parts cross and recross judiciously, vary the elsewhere 
prevalent arrangement of note against note. An indiscre- 
tion is the setting of the word “ with” to the high A for 
the first soprano, immediately before the end, and this is at 
variance with the judgment generally evinced in the voicing 
of the piece. Some points of harmony might be disputed, 
but it would be irrelevant to discuss such trifles as they are 
in noticing a composition of such merit as the present. 
Composition—this is the very word that stands in the way 
of unreserved admiration ; the art of putting together has 
yet to be mastered by the author, and when it is, he will 
scarcely in another work return to the key of A after his bold 
and capital digression to F, and hover for some time between 
the said A and his principal key of D, as he does here for 
some while prior to the conclusion. Let him take this 
remark in good part, and study design in the works of the 
best masters. 


Heis risen! Anthem for Easter. By W. H. Holloway. 


A FEEBLE affair, whose effect—if it have any that is good 
—will spring from its simplicity. What then, may be asked, 
is not simplicity the greatest strength? Yes, truly it is, 
and he is indeed a great writer who can give interest to the 
simplest combinations, and to successions of notes that are 
easiest to execute; but such interest is wanting here, and 
there is no melodic charm to atone for the thinness of bare 
4ths or diminished 5ths in the harmony. There are nota 
few instances of grammatical errors, such as are acknow- 
ledged to be so by theorists of all schools. It is at all times 
dangerous to set texts to which other music is already 
familiar; comparisons will arise in such cases in the thoughts 
even of the most good-natured hearers, which can rarely be 
in favour of the new work; unluckily, they are not so in 
this case, where certain words from the Messiah—“O 

ave,” &c., and “Thanks be to God,”’ &c., have been chosen 

or the framework of the musician’s thoughts. 


Te Deum Laudamus. Set to Music in the key of F. 
By W. H. Treffry. 


Tue less that is said of this piece, the more will the author 
be served. He has much to learn in harmony, and all to 
learn in composition. “In the key of F” is the music? 
There is little need to say so, for it has so many full closes 
in that tonic, that the greatest disbeliever could not question 
the fact. The first phrase that begins and ends out of F is 
that to the words, “Thou sittest at the right hand,” and 
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one is grateful at least for the consequent freshness of 
C major. Apart from musical qualities, it is scarcely logical 
to connect, as in one sentence, the distinct passages ending 
“lift them up for ever’? and “day by day we magnify ;” 
put it should be the province of the composer to enforce 
and not confuse his text. 


Andante. For the Organ. Composed by J. Makinson Fox. 


A concise melody of two strains, with eight Variations. 
The fourth of these presents the theme in canon, at least, 
so far as the first strain, and the second strain is imitated, 
if not strictly canonic. The last Variation is in the style of 
a March, and the melody is scarcely improved by being 
thus modified. The author appears to have been at sea on 
the subject of rhythm, and at sea without compass, for in 
one place (Var. 2) he gives half a bar short of the lawful 
measure, and elsewhere he divides the same phrases 
diversely in different Variations, making them sometimes 
to begin on the third and sometimes on the first crotchet of 
abar. This subject of bar-lines is strangely little under- 
stood by composers, so the writer of the present piece is by 
no means without company in his shortcomings ; but it is 
one that demands and will well repay special study, since 
itis of grave importance to metrical propriety. In other 
respects, the piece is decidedly clever, and evinces intimate 
knowledge of organ effects. 


“The eyes of all wait upon Thee, O Lord.” Harvest 
Anthem. Composed by W. Taylor, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

Tue idea set forth in this anthem is of a gradual accumu- 
lation of power, showing the constant expansion of thank- 
fulness in the hearts of the devout. Thus, it begins with a 
bass solo, which is succeeded by a trio for the three adult 
voices, and this is followed by a semi-chorus written in four 

arts, the full choir being reserved for the final movement. 

rgan composers, particularly those who have much the 
habit of playing on their instrument, are sometimes prone 
to incertitude, or at least obscurity, in their part-writing ; 
it is so easy to use a finger or two more or less in one chord 
than the next, that one cannot now and then help doubling 
asalient note, even though its progression be unaccount- 
able, and still less does it seem possible to help enriching a 
chord in the organ part with notes that have no place in 
the vocal score. This explains, if not justifies, the confu- 


sion of F and F %, and the leap from a to a in bars 1 and 


2, score 8, of page 5. It is more novel than satisfa tory that 
the third movement is mostly in the key of BD (though 
signed with but one flat), while those which pr cede and 
follow it are in the little analogous key of C. The full 
chorus has too much modulation and too many chromatic 
harmonies, to express the jubilation implied in the words. 


“ House of Israel.” Full Anthem. Com posed by Charles 
Henry Shepherd. 

Tue first movement of this piece is in the free if not 
chromatic style, having general melodiousness and some 
pleasing soft harmonies. It consists of but eight bars, 
which are first given to the organ alone, and then repeated 
by the voices. It fails in clearness, until the reader can 
reverse the position of the bar-lines in his mind, so that he 
may throw the chief accent throughout on the second half 
of the bar; this, as was remarked in speaking of Mr. Fox’s 
“ Andante,” is a matter of more importance than writers 
generally appear to consider it, and our young composer 
will do wisely to give it serious consideration in future pro- 
ductions. he next movement somewhat stultifies the 
definition ‘“‘Full Anthem,” since it is written for a vocal 
quartet only; but it is even shorter than the preceding, and 
the chorus is resumed for the phrase which completes its 
verbal and its rhythmical sense, so that the employment of 
the solo voices is as a piece of colouring rather than as an 
incident in the plan. This choral entry gives appropriate 
emphasis to the words “ But standeth fast for ever,’’ de- 
scribing Mount Zion as the symbol of “ those that put their 
trust in the Lord.” A capitally sustained movement follows, 
which fully makes up for the brevity of the two preceding, 
and which owes much of its ye 4 forcible effect to the pre- 
valence of suspended discords; there is nothing to compare 
for breadth with this style of harmony, and its use in choral 
writing, especially for the Church, is most judicious. The 
final portion of the Anthem is a resumption of the theme of 
the quartet, which is allotted now to all the body of voices, 
and extended to a completeness which it has not when it is 
first announced. The whole ends softly, in a manner that 
cannot fail to leave a pleasant impression. The Anthem 
has very decided merit, and is worthy the attention of those 





who have the opportunity to bring such musio into publie 
use. Mr. Shepherd is stated to be an Associate of the 
Academy, and he does credit to his schooling. 


Sonata in E minor. For Pianoforte and Violoncelle. 
By Walter Macfarren. 


We are glad to find that, in spite of the many demands 
upon his time, Mr. Macfarren continues to give us works 
moulded in that classical form which appeals not to the 
many, because it proves that the commercial spirit of the 
day does not so thoroughly rule our English composers as 
to make them unmindful of the truest interests of their art. 
The Sonata before us is we think destined to take a high 
rank amongst the compositions of its class, for it is not only 
excellently written throughout for both instruments, but is 
so extremely melodious as to be certain to win its way 
even with an audience incapable of appreciating many of 
its more recondite merits. The first movement, in E minor, 
is based upon a charming theme, first given out by the 
violoncello. The pianoforte passages which follow are 
most skilfully woven in with the violoncello part, and a 
cantabile subject, richly accompanied, gives much relief 
to the animated writing which precedes it. We greatl 
admire the manner in which portions of the origin 
melody appear in various keys before its return in E minor, 
and the conclusion of the movement is exceedingly brilliant 
and effective, the showy pianoforte part being in excellent 
contrast with the more quiet passages for the violoncello. 
The Scherzo, in G major, which follows, begins with a 
vivacious and striking theme for the pianoforte, the twe 
instruments being afterwards united in animated conversa- 
tional phrases of much interest. The second subject, a 
quiet melody, with a chord accompaniment, contrasts well 
with the playful opening ; and a coda, formed of fragments 
of the first subject, brings the movement to an effective 
conclusion. In a Sonata of such pretension we seem te 
miss a developed slow movement; but in its place we have 
an Adagio, marked “ Pit tosto Recitativo,” which appears 
a sort of dreamy meditation upon the principal subject in 
the first movement, and merely serves as an Intermezzo te 
introduce the final Rondo with additional effect. This 
begins in the Tonic major, with a Cantabile theme for the 
pianoforte, the violoncello afterwards playing the melody 
with the piano, an octave below. Some effective passages 
for both instruments then lead to a second subject in C 
sharp minor for the violoncello; and amongst the points 
worth noticing we must mention the unexpected intro- 
duction of the opening theme in F major, before its re-ent: 
in the original key, and the modulation of the seco: 
subject into A minor, the management of all these changes 
of key showing a thorough mastery over the resources of 
harmony, without any pedantic attempt at a mere display 
of learning. We regret that in our necessarily brief notice 
of this Sonata we can but indicate some of the many 
beauties which it contains; but we hope that enough has 
been said to draw attention to the composition and to lead 
violoncellists as well as pianists to examine it and judge for 
themselves. It would be faint praise to the composer to say 
that he has merely sustained his reputation ; for an artist 
should always progress ; and we are glad therefore to record 
our conscientious conviction that this is by far the best 
work we have yet seen signed by his name. 

Mon Réve. Impromptu, pour le Piano; par J. N. Perger. 

Tuts little sketch has an exceedingly melodious and 
quietly harmonized theme for its principal subject; but 
little is attempted in the way of development. The melody 
in the subdominant is treated in the usual dream-like 
manner, with an accompaniment of semiquavers in piane 
chords, which may be made effective with a refined touch. 
M. Perger writes gracefully ; but pieces like ‘“‘ Mon Réve” 
will scarcely make a name. 

The shadow on my heart. 
O'Leary. 

Iy Mr. O’Leary’s songs should succeed in making their 
way through the crowd of conventional ballads which block 
up the musical thoroughfare in the present day, it may be 
accepted as a wholesome sign of the times ; for it cannot be 
said that they have been much aided in their progress by 
any of our popular vocalists. Whether as a rule public 
singers ever read reviews we cannot tell; but there is ne 
question that they would by doing so constantly have songs 
brought under their notice which they might otherwise 
never hear of; and it would certainly be additionally grati- 
fying to those whose duty it is to draw attention to the 
merits of a new composer if they could think that pro- 
fessional, as well as amateur, artists would be influenced by 


Song. Composed by Arthur 
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their opinions. The beauties of the song before us do not 
lie upon the surface, for Mr. O’Leary never writes common- 
place phrases; and the poetical feeling which pervades it, 
therefore, unless revealed to the listeners by a sympathetic 
vocalist, will remain for ever hidden. The placid accom- 
paniment in the opening bars contrasts well with the 
eapinted arpeggios at the change of key; and an excellent 
effect is gained by the lingering on the minor ninth upon 
the dominant, before the voice re-enters with the original 
subject. On the whole we consider this one of the most 
intellectual of its composer’s vocal pieces, which we find, by 
the list on the title-page, are now fast multiplying. 

The Windmill. Song. Words by the Rev. H. W. Pullen. 
The music by C. J. Read. 

Tue danger of composing music to songs the words of 
which tempt you to preserve a continuous figure in the 
accompaniment, is that the instrumental part may override 
the vocal to such an extent that the melody becomes a mere 
bald succession of notes to fit in with the accompaniment. 
The best remedy for this is to test the voice part by itself; 
for assuredly if it possess but small abstract interest, the 
song will have no solid worth. We do not say that Mr. 
Read has altogether failed in writing an effective melody; 
but his unceasing semiquavers, presumed to represent the 
action of the mill, which “ goes on all day,” have evidently 
prevented his thinking sufficiently of the due expression 
of his vocal theme. In spite of this however, there is much 
to admire in the song; the harmonies are natural, and the 
modulations give a life to the composition which to a certain 
extent relieves the monotonous effect inseparable from the 
nature of the accompaniment. 

March of the Choristers; for the Pianoforte. 

Eily’s Reply. Song. Words by Alfred B. Allen. 

Composed by Alfred B. Allen. 

Tue harmonies of this march are scarcely those which we 
think would be agreeable to the ears of “Choristers.” 
Beginning, strangely enough, upon a 4-2, we have a 
succession of chords in the introduction which appear by 
no means suited to usher in so simple a subject as Mr. Allen 
has taken for the theme of his composition. We will not 
attempt to pass through the March and point out what 
particular harmonies we dislike, because no doubt the com- 
poser will say that this is a mere matter of opinion; but 
the drop of two consecutive fifths between bass and treble 
in the first bar of page 5 (G, D—F, C), is a fact we think 
beyond dispute. The melody of the song, if not very 
original, is at least pretty; and although rather too fully 
harmonized, there is little objection to be made to the 
accompaniment. We should however advise Mr. Allen not 
to be his own poet in future songs. 

The Distant Sea. Four-part Song. Written by Philip 
F. Aldred. Composed by Gabriel Davis. 

Tue theme of this song is simple and melodious, and the 
voice-parts written throughout with an ease which shows 
an experienced hand. The harmonies evidence an amount 
of careful thought highly creditable to the composer, 
although we can scarcely reconcile ourselves to the 4-2, 
with the dissonant note rising in the upper part, in the 
chord before the first pause. The pianoforte accompani- 
ment is independent of the voices, and appears essential 
to the composition. 





CHAPPELL AND Co. 


Scherzo; from Beethoven’s String Quartett in G major, 
Op. 18. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Berthold Tours. 
Tue multiplication of pianoforte arrangements of classical 
works originally written for other instruments is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. Good music must be 
always welcome; and although but a feeble notion of the 
real beauty of a composition can be obtained by a “ Trans- 
cription,” as it is popularly called, it is an agreeable 
reminiscence to persons who are familiar with the music, 
and may lead those who hear it for the first time to take an 
early opportunity of becoming acquainted with it in the 
form bequeathed to the world by its composer. Mr. Tours 
takes high rank amongst the many arrangers of the day, 
for he not only understands the instrument he writes for, 
but treats the work he handles with becoming reverence. 
The Scherzo before us is a good specimen of careful and 
judicious translation, the passages lying so pleasantly under 
the hand as to give but little trouble to the performer. If 
well * pay few persons who do not know the quartett 
would ever imagine that the piece was not composed for the 
jianoforte ; and, both for practice and performance, it may 
erefore be warmly recommended to amateurs in search of 


WEEKES AND Co, 

Farewell. Romance pour Piano. 

The Dream. Romance pour Piano. 

Par Arthur Polinski. 

Ir these two pieces are put forward as specimens of the 
style of a new candidate for public favour he will haye 
small chance, we fear, of making himself heard in the 
crowd. ‘ Farewells” and “Dreams” in music, as in poe 
have been so often used as themes for authors to exercise 
their talents upon, that, unless a writer has something new 
to say about them, the public will assuredly pass them over 
with a silence more discouraging than the most adverse 
criticism. To say the very best that we can upon the first 
Romance, it is graceful and mild—never soaring above 
what any cultivated musician would play extempore, and 


‘““Dream’’ we like better. There is character in the 
figure which accompanies the theme, and the melod 
evinces a refinement of feeling which should we think 
produce higher results. Perhaps the composer is reserving 
his power, and ifso we shall be glad to meet with him ona 
future occasion. 

The Soldier Lover. 
by C. L. Coghlan. 

Mr. CoGHLaNn has we think been somewhat fettered in 
the composition of this song by his determination to adhere 
to an accompaniment the character of which is scarcely 
sufficiently winning to be worth preserving. We know how 
fascinating this style of writing is to the author, and how 
easy it seems when met with in the works of such consum- 
mate artists as Schubert, for instance; but in the hands of 
inexperienced composers it is dangerous; and, as in the 
case before us, is very apt to lead both to bad melody and 
bad harmony. The theme of this song would flow agreeably 
enough with a quiet and well considered accompaniment, 
but let Mr. Coghlan look carefully through his composition 
and see whether (apart from the figure so constantly used) 
he has written a good bass to his melody ; we know this is 
a powerful test, but it is the only true one. 


The Lord is my light. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Composed by Sonus. 

AuttTHovcH laying no claim to originality, this unpre- 
tentious sacred duet may prove thoroughly satisfactory 
both to vocalists and listeners who are contented with a 
smooth and musician-like treatment of the words. The 
voice-parts are weer written, and the accompaniment 
throughout is in good keeping with the character of the 
text. If we could have had a triad, instead of a chord of 
the 6th, on the first note of the 9th bar in page 5, we should 
infinitely have preferred it; but this is the only point 
where we differ in opinion from the composer, who has 
really harmonized the duet very well. 


Song. Words by Lovelace. Music 





J. B. Cramer anv Co.. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. In the key of C. Com- 
posed by Lizzie Wheeler. 

Tuts is a remarkable publication. Let our first remark 
be on the seeming inconsistency of announcing with a nick- 
name—and by no means a sweet sounding one—the author 
of a sacred composition. ‘Lizzie’ may have an endearing 
sound in a family circle and among familiar friends, but it 
scarcely elicits the respect that should be due to one who 
writes for the Church, aiming to lead the thoughts of wor- 
shippers. Let our next be on the very great merit of the 
music, which is fresh, unrestrained, totally unconventional 
if not conspicuous for originality, and certain to please if it 
be efficiently performed. One more remark must be on its 
being the production of a lady, the rarity of the case making 
it remarkable; but the music having nothing in it to dis- 
tinguish it from male authorship, even authorship of high 
pretensions. It would have been well had the fair composer 
paid a little more attention to verbal accent, than to set the 
word “ Saviour’? with a dotted minim on the first of the 
bar to the second syllable, or “regarded” with a syncopated 
minim to the last syllable. There is so much modulation 
in both of the Canticles, that “the key of C ” prevails but 
through a small portion of each. For the most part, the 
changes of key are highly effective, and are into such 
tonalities as bear satisfactory affinity to the original; but 
the digression into D, shortly before the end of the “‘ Nunc 
Dimittis,” with the dominant pedal in this key, may not be 
comprehended in the above observation, for it is out of 
place where it occurs, and could scarcely be appropriate 





novelty. 
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all keys, the least, desirable, into which the plan of a piece 
can proceed, and its ill effect here is proof sufficient of its 
undesirability. The setting of the Doxology is the same in 
the two compositions, forming a link to unite them into 
one, With the same good effect that the device elsewhere 
produces. Our final remark must be that we look with 
pleasure for more music from the same hand. 


La Fontaine. Morceau de Salon pour Piano. 

L’Etoile Rouge. Polka brillante, pour le Piano. 

Le Bon Retour. Caprice Caractéristique pour le Piano. 

Par M. Lafuente. 

Tus first of these pieces is decidedly the most “ charac- 
teristic ’’ of the three, although the last is the only one so 
termed by the composer. The light groups of demisemi- 
quavers which form a marked feature in the composition, 
and are presumed to represent the aquatic element, are 
effective, although we can hardly reconcile ourselves to the 
fifths between bass and treble (G, D,—A, E) in the third 
bar of page 3. The principal theme is rather tame, when 
first given out; and wedo not admire the break in the 
demisemiquaver passages in the last few bars; but pianists 
with a light finger will have ample opportunity for the 
display of their touch in the course of the piece, and the 
subject is sufficiently graceful to command attention. 
“L’Etoile Rouge” is a spirited Polka, but scarcely more 
brilliant than the hundreds with which we are already 
familiar. ‘“‘Le Bon Retour” is merely a theme with 
variations, none of which will severely tax the powers of 
the performer. Surely it is time that some individuality 
should be stamped upon the works which are submitted for 
review ; pieces merely cut to the modern pattern may 
satisfy the majority of the music-buying public, but when 
they are sent for critical judgment what new set of words 
can be invented to describe their negative virtues ? 


The Songs of Wales. With accompaniments for the 
Piano or Harp. Edited by John Thomas. Part 2. 

Tuat Welsh music has latterly engaged a large portion 
of public attention is in a great measure owing to the 
ot and patriotic exertions of Mr. John Thomas and 
Mr. Brinley Richards, both of whom have thrown their 
heart into the movement, and being artists of the highest 
standing, practically demonstrated the excessive beauty of 
the melodies, which are as truly national and as dear to the 
natives of the Principality as are the traditional tunes of 
any other part of the world. The work before us is issued 
monthly, and will be completed in about twelve parts. It 
is announced as a re-publication of the collections of the late 
John Parry and George Thomson, with the addition of 
other melodies which have not hitherto appeared in a 
vocal form. In some cases the same air is given with 
different words and accompaniments; and an interesting 
feature in the publication is the addition of historical notes 
in connection with the songs. Under the careful super- 
vision of Mr. John Thomas, it is almost unnecessary to say 
that the music is most accurately printed ; and to all lovers 
of the songs of Wales we cannot too cordially commend a 
work which is evidently a labour of love to its editor. 





AUGENER AND Co. 


“ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us.” 
Four Voices. By Richard Payne. 

Tuis Anthem is melodious, and for the most part vocal, 
but in one place at least it demands extraordinary compass 
in the basses, where it goes to D> below the staff. Its 
variety consists more in change of key than change of 
matter. It has some good contrasts of piano and forte, by 
which, quite as much as by other means, it will make a 
as effect. It merits and is likely to obtain a certain 

ind of popularity ; and it says something for the progress 
of music in the Congregational Church that such a piece 
should be written for its use by one of its organists. 


An Anthem for 





JEFFERYS AND Co. 


On beds of snow (Ellen’s Tear). Poetry by Thomas Moore. 
Sleeping Flowers. Written by Rea. , 
Composed by Berthold Tours. 

Mr. Tours has thoroughly sustained his reputation as a 
vocal writer in both these songs. Moore’s words .are set 
with a sympathetic feeling which fully justifies the composer 
in selecting the verses of a true poet. The commencement, 
in C minor, is well contrasted with the themes in the 
dominant and tonic major, the triplet accompaniment, on 
the return to the original time, being especially effective. 
“Sleeping Flowers” is perhaps even more popular in 





character. The words are coloured throughout with remark- 
able fidelity, and the melody cannot fail to win its way with 
the most impassive listeners. As in all Mr. Tours’s com- 
positions, the accompaniment is an integral portion of the 
song and changes its character with the alteration of feeling 
in the poetry as truly as the voice part itself. Singers who 
desire something really good as well as really new, should 
at once possess themselves of these two charming songs. 





Lamporn Cock. 
Sonatina. For the Pianoforte. 
Clementi. Edited by H. C. Lunn. 
Amonest the many Sonatinas of Clementi, all of which 
are so admirably adapted for teaching, this one in E flat, 
containing only two movements, is unquestionably the most 
popular. The first movement is a stream of melody 
throughout, and the Presto subject of the Rondo is so light 
and playful as to ensure a warm welcome wherever it is 
layed. For practice, too, it is excellent, for it shadows 
orth the form of the more elaborate classical works in so 
attractive a manner as to make the study of it a pleasure, 
even to young performers. We trust that its re-publication 
will lead to a more general knowledge of a composition 
which, although called a “ Sonatina,” is by no means 
diminutive in inventive or constructive power. 


Grand Choral March. From Beethoven’s “ Ruins of 
Athens.” Arranged for two performers on the Pianoforte. 
By Arthur O’Leary. 

Tue recent performances of Beethoven’s music to the 
‘* Ruins of Athens”’ has brought this beautiful March some- 
what prominently into notice; and amateurs who desire to 
possess a four-handed arrangement of it will do well to 
procure this excellent transcription from the score by Mr. 
O'Leary: it will be found highly effective, and by no means 
difficult to play. 


Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” For the Pianoforte. By Fran- 
cesco Berger. 

Wacner’s Operas, as a rule, offer but small attraction to 
Fantasia writers, for so little do they abound in set melodies 
that it is difficult to lay hold of any portion of a scene which 
can be made effective in a pianoforte transcription. Con- 
sidering this drawback, however, we think that Mr. Berger 
has been fairly successful. To those who are acquainted 
with the opera, of course such a presentation of some of the 
principal subjects will not prove very attractive ; but the 
Fantasia may be the means of spreading some knowledge of 
Wagner’s music amongst amateurs, and for this purpose it 
may be recommended. 


Sweetest Saviour. Dialogue. The Words by the Rev. 
George Herbert, 4.p., 1630. The Music by C. A. Macirone. 

Miss Macrrone always writes well, and both in her piano- 
forte and vocal music evinces an earnest appreciation of the 
highest forms of art which must ever ensure her a welcome 
with a cultivated audience. The composition before us is 
truly sacred, and treated throughout with a refinement 
which lifts it far above the manufactured religious songs of 
the day. The theme is in the purest sympathy with the 
words; and the accompaniment is appropriate and free 
from any obtrusive display of learning. As the title page 
expresses that this is No. 1 of aseries called “ Sunday Songs,” 
we may reasonably hope that amateurs will be provided by 
Miss Macirone with a number of sacred vocal pieces of a 
more elevated character than they have hitherto been ac- 
customed to exercise their talents upon. 


Composed by Muzio 








IN THE QUEEN'S BENCH.—WesrminsTER Sessions Hovse, 
21st Fune, 1873. 


LITTLETON v. GOUNOD. 
Before Mr. Justice DENMAN and a SPECIAL JURY. 


Counsel for the Plaintiff, Mr. Serjeant BaLLAnTine, Mr. Murpuy, 
and Mr. E. S, Roscoe. 
Counsel for the Defendant, Mr. DicBy Seymour, Q.C., Mr. BRANDT, 
and Mr. J Bowen May, Jun. 
(Transcript from Messrs. Marten and Meredith's Shorthand Notes.) 





Mr. Roscoe opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: May it please your Lordship, Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, I regret very unfeignedly having the duty cast 
upon me of stating this case and conducting it against the defendant. 
I cannot help thinking that it is extremely ill-advised on his part to 
appear here at all, and also I think that before this case is ended he 
will join in the regret that I have expressed that it has ever been 
brought into Court. As far, however,as those whom I represent are 
concerned, I think you will agree with me that there was an absolute 
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necessity to bring the matter into Court, although, at the same time, 
Lbelieve every man of intelligence and fair judgment will be of opinion 
that the course which ought to have been adopted would have ren- 
dered further proceedings unnecessary. ‘The gentlemen I represent 
are the well known musieal publishers, Messrs. Novello and Co. The 
name upon the record is Mr. Littleton; but he is the representative of 
the firm, and I am told that he is at present the sole representative of 
the firm. It is not necessary to do more than mention the name of 
this firm to carry with me the public opinion that they are persons 
of irreproachable honour and integrity, and have been so in all their 
dealings. Probably, if a person of inferior rank or position had made 
an attack upon their character he would have been treated with con- 
tempt; but the gentleman who appears as the defendant is M. Gounod, 
a gentleman who is thoroughly well known to all as a man to whom 
we are indebted for some of the most beautiful musical productions 
and operas of the present day. He is a man, therefore, of position, 
and, undoubtedly, of character, whose assertions will carry weight with 
them in the public mind. Under those circumstances the plaintiff has 
been obliged to bring this action; and I will shortly tell you what the 
circumstances are, as far as I am able to understand them, that have 
given rise to these proceedings. Mr. Littleton had dealings with 
M. Gounod as a musical publisher, publishing certain of his works 
upon contracts entered into between the parties, and those contracts 
existed from time to time. I must briefly refer to them, as the article 
to which I shall have to call your attention refers to those contracts 
and makes them an excuse for the libel in the article. The first of 
these matters took place, I believe, on Y pcomyed 4 14th, 1871. I may say 
that the defendant on this occasion sold the plaintiff the Copyright in 
certain musical compositions and agreed to take the sum of £200. As 
far as I know no question ever arose about that amount of money. A 
regular contract was entered into and the £200 was paid according to 
the contract. On the 16th of the following July a further contract was 
entered into to purchase certain other works of M. Gounod’s, amounting 
to £320. I believe that a question arose upon that as to whether a 
portion of that sum, namely, £100, should be guineas or pounds; but 
it was afterwards conceded that £100 was the amount for which the 
contract was entered into. This amount was paid. Now onthe third 
and only remaining occasion in question there was an agreement to 
purchase certain songs under circumstances to which I will call your 
attention. As the songs were to be purchased upon the option, as it 
was understood by Mr. Littleton between the parties, of paying £20 
far each song, with a royalty of 4d., or paying nothing whatever for 
the song and giving a royalty of 6d. When the songs were given to 
him they certainly did not answer Mr. Littleton’s expectations. He 
thought that M. Gounod ought to take a smaller sum of money, and he 
offered £10 instead of £20. This M. Gounod positively declined to 
take. Ofcourse my client had no power to enforce what he thought 
was a reasonable proposition. He accordingly said if you will not 
take a smaller sum I will grant you a royalty of 6d., and accept the 
alternative. M. Gounod refused that also, and my client insisting on 
his rights, M. Gounod very hastily, as I cannot help thinking, com- 
menced an action; and as it was a matter comparatively immaterial 
to my client, and as he was not at all disposed to make a law affair of 
a matter of a few pounds, he consented to pay £20, and accordingly he 
did pay that sum and also the costs ef the Attorney who had brought 
the action, amounting to £19. Those are the circumstances, as far as 
¥know them, existing between the litigant parties in the present case. 
They are perfectly clear, and I believe they will be proved beyond 
all question. A receipt was given for the bill of costs, and also the 
last amount amounting to £240; and this occurred in January, 1872. 
The transactions terminated between the parties at that time, and 
certainly we had no reason to suppose that anything like evil feeling 
was created between the parties. However, in this case as in a great 
many others (and it seems very odd that it should be soin a purely 
mercantile transaction) there appears to be a lady at the bottom of the 
affair; M. Gounod takés a great professional interest in a lady named 
Mrs. Weldon ; she is said by him to be a most accomplished singer. I 
have no reason to say that she is not, because I have never had the 
pleasure of hearing her, although I shall take an early opportunity 
of forming my judgment upon the subject after this case. However, 
M. Gounod thought the public press and the public generally did not 
appreciate at the value that he did, the talents that this young lady 
possessed, and there seems to have been between him and the press a 
good deal of angry correspondence with which we have nothing more 
te do than we have with what has been going on in the moon. Mr. 
Littleton never had entangled himself in these matters, and, like 
myself, never saw Mrs. Weldon, and knew nothing about her. Some 
ef the papers wrote upon the subject, and M. Gounod seems to have 
become extremely angry, and in some way or other to have mixed up 
Mr. Littleton with the criticisms that appear to have been made upon 

rs. Weldon. That is the only account that I can give, and I gather 
my information upon that rather from the tenor of the entire article 
to which I shall call your attention, than from any other information 
Ihave. I have said before that all matters were terminated between 
these parties eleven months before the article was published, and this 
article was published in a musical paper, having a very con- 
siderable circulation amongst musical people, called the Choir. 
It.is a long article and probably for the purpose of rendering the matter 
iftelligible, it will have to be read; but for the purpose of opening 
the case (inasmuch as I do not wish to go into the Weldon contro- 
versy), I will only call your attention to what we consider the very 
grave charge which must be met. No respectable tradesmen, when 
such assertions are made about them by a person of position, could 
put up with such attacks without remonstrance; and if such remon- 
strances were unavailing, they must take steps to clear their characters. 
The article in question is headed in this way —‘ M. Gounod and the 
Sunday Times.” Now you know that Mr. Littleton has nothing on 
earth to do with the Sunday Times, and I believe he knew nothing 
whatever about the article in the Sunday Times. Certainly, he had 
nothing whatever to do withit. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his correspondents, and inasmuch as 
M. Gouned made no concealment, but signed his name, there was no 
necessity to go against the newspaper. To show you in what way 





—— 


Mrs. Weldon is mixed up, and how, somehow or other, we are made 
the unfortunate victims of other people’s criticisms, I will read this 
paragraph. “I reiterate my assertion”— 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: You had better begin earlier than that. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: It is only a portion that I am reading, 
“T reiterate my assertion about people being sent to hiss Mrs. Weldon 
at concerts.” It is wonderful, when you remember the Ordinary 
criticism that goes on in this country, how little they are likely either 
to be bribed or bullied into ill-treating an artiste who really deserves 
to have the public approbation; and M. Gounod, who has expended 
much time and has attained a most accomplished and eminent position, 
as high as any person in modern days has done, ought to be well 
satisfied with the approbation which has been voluntarily accorded to 
him by the public, and the appreciation shown to him; and if they did 
not agree on all matters on which he expressed an opinion he ought 
to have remembered what they did approve with him, and not to have 
entertained animosity because there was an adverse view upon matters 
which he thought ought to be otherwise. It then proceeds, after a long 
paragraph in which the names of Cramer, and Chappell, and Boosey 
are mentioned, to make further observations upon the subject of Mr, 
and Mrs. Weldon: “Mr. Littleton, manager of the firm of Novello, 
Ewer and Co., had bought a Spanish Duet of me.”— 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Begin earlier— Let me, since I feel so 
inclined, acquaint the public with the primary reasons "— 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: “ Primary reasons for my unpopularity, 
and that of my friends Mr. and Mrs. Weldon, among the trade and 
critics.” “My unpopularity!”—Why, I thought he was about as 

opular a composer as any in England, and I believe heis. “Mr, 

attleton, manager of the firm of Novello, Ewer and Co., had bought a 
Spanish duet of me, entitled ‘La Siesta’ to which English words were 
to be added. The proofs of this duet were sent to me with the words 
appended at the bottom of this letter attached tothem. I leave the 
public to judge whether Mr. and Mrs. Weldon were right when they 
told me that the words were very ugly and nonsensical; Mr. Littleton 
said they were beautiful. I asked several literary men their opinion, 
which coincided with that of Mr. and Mrs. Weldon. I therefore told 
Mr. Littleton I would ask Mr. F. Turner Palgrave to write some 
adaptation to the music, which was eventually approved by my friends, 
Mr. Littleton and Mr. Barnby, however, did not approve, and the 
duet with English words remains unpublished. _ I believe the law 
affords me no protection on this point and that Mr. Littleton’s bad taste 
precludes me from reaping any benefit from this composition with im- 
punity to himself.” You know, gentlemen, upon the subject of bad 
taste Mr. Littleton thinks one thing, and Mr. and Mrs. Weldon think 
another, and those persons who are selected give their opinion in 
favour of the view of M. Gounod; but really when you hear what 
follows you will be almost amazed at what it is founded upon. 

“About a month after this little dispute, being on the eve of re- 
turning to France, I asked Mr. Littleton to settle his account with me. 
Before this he had mulcted me twice on two different sums of {200"— 
that is utterly untrue; there is not an atom of foundation for it—"to 
which I had with my accustomed indifference submitted. Mr. Little- 
ton told me that he could not afford to pay me the sums first agreed 
upon, which statement I at first believed. He knew the war had nearly 
ruined me, and that my house had been burnt down. I could not 
believe, therefore, he would have bargained with me under such cir- 
cumstances,” 

Gentlemen, I have given you the history of the only trans- 
actions that took place between these parties, and you will see how 
far this is a fair representation of what took place. There is nota 
word of truth in it. There was no such figure in dispute as £40; the 
whole thing is imaginative, and entirely and absolutely without foun- 
dation. Then he goes onto say, ‘‘ This third time it was £240 he 
owed me, and this time he wished to mulct me of half that sum. Had 
it not been for Mr. Weldon’s advice "—Mr. Weldon again ; M. Gounod 
had better get rid of Mr. Weldon—I should certainly have sub- 
mitted again; but he told me what the Sunday Times tells me, that 
there are law courts, that I was fairly entitled to the money, that the 
proofs were on my side, and that I must not submit to be done again. 
So to law I went, and, with the exception of law expenses, about £23, 
to which I was put in consequence, I got my money.” 

Now, gentlemen, those are the matters complained of by the plain- 
tiff, and they are complained of in a gentlemanly spirit, and with an 
endeavour to get M. Gounod to say, ‘ Well, that was written under 
irritation, and I am extremely sorry it has been done.” M. Gounod 
has offered no apology ef any kind. Subsequently an action was 
brought stating this libel, and stating what you will agree with me was 
the meaning intended to be conveyed by it, viz., that in trade transac- 
tions between Mr. Littleton and M. Gounod, Mr. Littleton had be- 
haved with sharpness, and unfairness and dishonesty, and that in point 
of fact, he had endeavoured in certain transactions to ‘‘do,” and had 
succeeded in “doing” (as it is called) M. Gounod—that is to say, 
swindling him, if it means anything at all—that he ultimately tried to 
“do” him again, but in that he failed. 

Gentlemen, Iam not going to say a word upon the truth or false- 
hood of such an imputation. You will hear Mr. Littleton and judge for 
yourselves. I would a great deal rather that you did form an un- 
biassed judgment for yourselves upon the subject. Now, instead of 
meeting this matter in a spirit of fairness, and instead of saying, 
“Well, how wrong I have been to attack a man upon a subject with 
which he had nothing to do, and in making insinuations for which there 
was no earthly foundation,” those who have been advising M. Gounod 
have thought it right to put upon this record a plea of justification— 
whether Mr. Littleton has been a rogue in these transactions. I am 
not afraid to submit that to the jury. Even at this last moment, I 
would hope to see the defendant treat the matter with those feelings 
which ought to characterise a gentleman. If this case is forced toa 
conclusion, I shall have to ask you to give such damages as to teach 
gentlemen who have full opportunity of knowing what is right that 
they are not to be allowed to libel those who have never done one 
single act to deserve it in their lives. 

r. Justice DenmAN: Is there anything to be said, Mr. Seymour? 

Mr. Seymour: I am obliged to your Lordship. I am sure my 
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friend would give me credit for advising for the best. My own per- 
sonal opinion is that technically, and legally, this is a libel, and I am not 
going to raise false issues, because, being in writing, it undoubtedly 
tends to affect him in his relations to the publishing world. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: I think it right to say, that after the quasi 
invitation thrown out by my brother Ballantine, if there be a possi- 
bility of setting the matter right without a bitter war, now is the 
time. 

Mr. Seymour: Entirely so, my Lord. The letter was written in 
French by the defendant, and it was translated, I believe, by the lady to 
whom reference has been made. The word mulct was translated from 
“privé de la monnaie"—1 have lost the money,” or, “he has de- 
prived me of the money,” which was in the original French. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Does it amount to this, that you disavow a 
considerable portion of the inuendoes in this, but yeu admit you use 
language which your client has reason to regret, and which is libel- 
lous? because, if so, a handsome retractation of any offensive words, 
and an expression of regret, might settle this matter. 

Mr. SEyMour Your Lerdship will allow me to communicate with 
the defendant; I have spoken to him before. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I hope I have not done injustice to my 
client, but I have a feeling of sympathy with M. Gounod, because I 
believe he is not acquainted with the meaning of the thing. 

Mr. Seymour: Ne has his own notion of the meaning of words. 

Mr. — DenMAN: Now talk to him. 

Mr. SEyMourR: I wanted him to hear what your Lordship said. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: I cannot express myself in French so well as 
Ishould wish, as representing the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

{A consultation took place between the learned counsel for the de- 
fendant and their client.] 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I think I may say one word—that I 
have abstained from putting the case in the strongest form. If my 
friend has read the article in the Sunday Times, he will see how much 
more strongly I might have put this. 

Mr. Seymour: I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: All that would come out in the course of the 


case. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: It would all come out in the course of 
the case. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: I think I may express to you, Mr. Seymour, 
that there are inuendoes which are a little too high. 

Mr. Seymour: That is exactly what creates the difficulty, and I will 
tell you at once what the defendant's difficulty is. He says “I never 
meant to impute fraud,” and the inuendoes are my difficulty. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Then he will be prepared to say, “If I have 
used language which does impute fraud, I will withdraw it.” 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I wish to make my friend perfectly un- 
derstand, there has been no comment. 

Mr. Seymour: If the declaration had been without inuendoes 
there would be no difficulty in my way. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: The article in the Sunday Times im- 
ports every inuendo. 

r. SEyMouR: My difficulty still is the inuendo, He says, ‘I 
never meant to impute fraud; I stated that which I can prove.” 
_ Mr. Justice DenMAN: He used language which, in the understand- 
ing of any Englishman reading it, would be taken to impute fraud. 

Mr. Seymour: He says he never meant to impute fraud. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: But he has justified his words. 

_Mr. Justice DenMAN: You must remember that there is a justifica- 
tion on the record. 

a (from the floor of the court): M. Le President—may I 
speak ? 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: No, you had better leave it to your counsel; 
you had better take the advice of your counsel. I do not want to see 
you embark in litigation; it is a sad thing. It would not be hospitable 
in me if I did not try to prevent it. 

(After a further consultation with his client) 

Mr. Seymour said : I have done my best, my Lord, to influence the 
defendant, but we cannot instil into him the notion of English law, 
that if he uses words which are capable of bearing the construction ot 
an imputation of fraud, they are libellous. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: You have said you did not mean to im- 
pute fraud ? 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: It justifies the truth of those words. If those 
are words upon which the imputation may arise, then it justifies the 
imputation of sharp practice. So far that is quice clear. 

Mr. Seymour: I can only say that if the defendant was an English- 
man I would take the law into my own hands; I would do what I 
thought right, and throw up my brief. He will not take my advice. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Then the case must proceed. 


Mr. LitTLETON, sworn. Examined by Mr. Murpny. 

Are you the sole partner in the house of Novello and Co., 
who carry on business as musical publishers in Berners Street ?— 

am. 

I need hardly say it is a long established firm and its transactions 
are numerous ?—Certainly. 

In the year 1871, did you purchase from M. Gounod a copyright of 
certain works for £200 ?—Yes. 

In or about January, 1871 ?—Yes. 

I believe that transaction was paid and settled ?—Yes. 

In the following month of May, did you purchase the copyright of 
a4 other works, or three other works, and pay £320 for them also ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Seymour: When was the first purchase ?—January, 1871, 
and the second in May. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: How much ?—£320. 

tr. Murpuy: Shortly afterwards had you a conversation with 

M. Gounod as to some twelve hymn tunes?—Yes; and eight songs 

including a duet called ‘‘La Siesta,” the number was not named. ‘La 
Siesta ” was offered to me, but the others were not named. 

Mr. Justice Denman: It included “ La Siesta” ?—Yes; and others 


Mr. Murpuy: Was any final arrangement come to as to the terms 
on which these songs and other musical pieces were to be written ?— 
M. Gounod offered them to me at £20 with a royalty of 4d., and also 
ata royalty of 6d. -I felt that I rather inclined to pay £20 and q4d.a 
copy; but afterwards, when the songs were delivered, 1 offered him 
£10 and the 4d., which he declined. 

Mr. Justice Denman: At whose option do you say it was to be 
according to the offer?—I have a notion that I accepted them at the 
£20 and the 4d. per copy, and I have always said so ; but when I received 
them, I did not think they would answer my purpose at that price, and 
I confess I offered him half the terms and the royalty at 4d. a copy. 
When he declined that, I said, ‘‘ very well, I would rather take them on 
your other alternative,” because certainly he did offer them to me at 
6d. a copy, and I offered him 6d., and no money down; that he also 
declined. 

Mr. Murpuy: Did M. Gounod then bring an action against you to 
recover the £20 and 4d. royalty ?—Yes. 

And on the 7th of November, 1871, did your Solicitors, by your 
direction, write a letter toM. Gounod.—“ 7th November. Dear Sir,— 
To save the unpleasantness of litigation, Mr. Littleton has instructed 
us to pay the amount sued for in this action, although he still persists, 
that he had the alternative of the two modes of payment to which we 
have already referred. And although a number of the copies signed by 
M. Gounod and included in the amount sued for have not been sold, we 
find, however, that you have included in the declaration a claim for 
damages for the non-publication of five of the songs. Independently 
of any question as to terms, Mr. Littleton tells us that he did not get 
these manuscripts until so late a period of the season, that it would 
have been most unwise to publish them as they would not have sold, 
and in the approaching season would have been regarded as some- 
what old. We presume your client would not contend that a pub- 
lisher has not a reasonable discretion as to the best time for publishing, 
and we shall certainly be prepared confidently to go to a jury upon the 
question, whether there has been any such unreasonable delay in the 
publication of these songs as would entitle your client to damages. 
We presume, however, that there is no serious intention to claim such 
damages, and that you are willing to accept the £250 3s. 8d. sued for, 
and taxed costs in discharge of the action. If so, if you willinstruct your 
agents by return, the matter can be so far settled; and if M. Gounod 
really wishes the other songs to be published at once, Mr. Littleton 
has no objection to put them in hand without further delay. We 
write direct to you to save time.” 

Mr. Justice Denman: Are there many of these documents ? 

Mr. Murpuy: There are not a great many, my Lord. (To the 
witness.) Were those terms accepted by M. Gounod, and did you on 
the 17th January pay the amount of the debt claimed and the taxed 
costs, £269 4s. 5d., and receive an assignment of all these songs from 
the defendant ? 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: How much did you say ? 

Mr. Murpuy: The claim in the action was £250 3s. 8d., and to- 
gether with the costs it came to £269 4s. 5d. the receipt in full for the 
debt and the costs was for that amount, and there was an assignment 
of these songs. (To the witness.) Now at this time had some gentle- 
man written the words for ‘‘ La Siesta ?"—Dr, Dulcken. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Was that for you or for him? 

Mr. Murpny: It was for Mr. Littleton. He was the proprietor of 
the copyright. ; 

Had you sent a copy, with the words, to Dr. Dulcken ?—Yes, for his 
correction. 

Shortly afterwards did M. Gounod and Mrs. Weldon call upon you 
with reference to that matter?—I think they did. Iam nearly certain 
that it was not a communication, but that M. Gounod and Mrs. 
Weldon came. I feel sure of that. 

Did M. Gounod object to the words written by Dr. Dulcken ?—He 
objected to them thoroughly. I do not remember the exact words. 
He said they were trashy, or something of the kind. 

Did he then say he would get Mr. Palgrave to write some others? 
—Of course, after having got them done, I declined; and then he said 
he would get them himself I am not sure that I named any names. 

Eventually was a copy of some other words, written by Mr. Pal- 
grave, sent to you in order that you might form a judgment upon 
them ?—It was sent to me with a view to publishing. 

Exercising the best judgment that you could, did you think they were 
unsuitable for the music ?—The words themselves were not bad, but 
the words were not fitted to the music. 

That was the best judgment you could form upon the matter?—And 
as I was advised. 

Did you in consequence decline to adopt the words published by 
Mr. Palgrave ?—Certainly. 

In this state of affairs did there on the 5th January appear an article 
in the Sunday Times, and is this a copy of the article? (Showing the 
same to the witness.)—Yes. 

Mr. Murpuy: My Lord, it is a very long article, and it contains a 
letter of M. Gounod. If my learned friend wishes it I will read the 
whole of it. Probably the best thing would be to read the whole, 
although it is long. The jury cannot understand it unless I read the 
whole. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: What is the date? 

Mr. Murpny: 5th January, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: January 1872? 

Mr. Murpuy: 1873. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: When did all this about the words take place? 
—The Witness: It must have been I think in the summer of 1871. 
Iam not quite sure. It was about two or three months after the “ Siesta,” 
was written. 

Mr. Murpny: Perhaps, my Lord, I can shorten this matter. If my 
learned friend Mr. Digby Seymour wants any other part read, I can 
find it afterwards. First of all here is a letter of M. Gounod to the 
Sunday Times, dated 25th December 1872, and then there is the article 
in the Sunday Times in answer to it on the 5th January: “ Sir, I have 
been shown a paragraph in the Sunday Times, dated as far back as the 
20th October. As it is a fabrication from beginning to end, I think it 





were to follow. 
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ments therein contained, and I shall be much obliged to you to allow 
me to contradict them through the medium of your columns. The 
Sunday Times says, M. Gounod has offered a new three-act opera to 
M. Verger, manager of the Théatre Italien, on condition that the chief 
part be consigned to Mrs. Weldon. I never offered any work of mine 
to M. Verger, moreover, although I have not exactly refused his appli- 
cation, he knows from me it is very unlikely I can accede to his request 
that I should write an opera for his theatre. Mrs. Weldon’s name was 
not mentioned. M. Du Locle asked me last year to write an opera on 
the subject of Ruth, and wished Mrs. Weldon to sing the principal 
part. She declined because she had other objects in view apart from 
her own career or glory, and her occupations kept her in England. 
Hence may come the report which the Sunday Times correspondent 
falsely construes into my offering a manager a work of mine under the 
conditions that Mrs. Weldon should be assigned the first part. The 
correspondent goes on to say ‘the lady has sung in Paris and therefore 
M. Verger knows exactly the significance of M. Gounod’s stipulation. 
Under these circumstances it may be that he will not close with the 
Krench composer’s offer.’ Mrs. Weldon did sing, and sang most suc- 
cessfully in Paris,almost all the critics even being unanimous in her 
praise; considering that she was an Englishwoman by birth, and that 
English artists do not enjoy a high reputation on the Continent, but 
there were in her case at that particular moment especial reasons why 
(not unreasonably) a little hostile feeling might have been shown, it 
was all the more gratifying that such was not the case. She sang at 
the two first concerts of the Conservatoire with great success, and M. 
Du Locle immediately afterwards engaged her to sing at the Opéra 
Comique. The article goes on to say either M. Gounod is deceived 
in the lady’s power or the public have done the lady gross injustice. 
Even if the public had failed to recognise Mrs. Weldon’s talent which 
is manifestly not the case; it is not likely a man of my age and experi- 
ence could be deceived in an artist’s powers, and I think it will be 
generally admitted that I am more likely to know more about art than 
the public; but it is not true that the public do not appreciate, and 
have not appreciated Mrs. Weldon. In England, it is doubtless the 
fact, that most critics have managed to either run her down, or sup- 
press the fact that she has sung. Moreover, I know for a fact that 
when she has sung out of town, people have been sent down from 
London to hiss her, and when she has sung in London the same thing 
has happened. The applause after she has sung has drowned the 
hisses, but I have heard them with my own ears, and know from 
people friendly to me, that the hissers had been sent by publishers 
and agents in London.” This isthe part to which I want to call your 
Lordship's attention. ‘As it is owing to the general disinterestedness 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon have taken in my affairs since I knew them, 
that this persecution, if I may so call it, of Mrs. Weldon has existed, 
I think it my duty not any more to keep silent on the subject. The 
goose with the golden eggs has been squeezed too tight, and though 
not so dead as the goose of the fable, I feel I am worse than that to my 
former traders, and that they try and revenge themselves in every 
possible manner by practising malice, envy, and uncharitableness to 
their hearts’ content. I remain, your obedient servant, Cy. Gounop.— 
Tavistock House, W.C., Dec. 25th.” Then in reference to that letter 
the Sunday Times writes this: ‘Did M. Gounod’s letter stop at the 
point first noticed, it would simply reflect credit upon him by its desire 
that the truth should be known, and by its chivalrous defence of a lady 
to whose generous disinterestedness he confesses himself indebted 

But, happily, it illustrates the proverbial peril of a man who rushes into 
print. M Gounod goes on to speak of a persecution of Mrs Weldon, 
and instances the manner in which she is run down or ignored by most 
critics. With every desire to be courteous, we are bound to say that 
this looks like the unreasoning irritation of defeat. Why in the name 
of common sense should most critics persecute Mrs. Weldon. The 
charge is beneath notice, and for ourselves we put it aside with the 
equanimity of contempt. He more than hints at a dark plot against 
the lady concocted by his former traders, and carried out by their 
agents in town andcountry. We have only toremind the public that M 

Gounod’s former traders were Messrs. Cramer and Co., Messrs. 
ow and Co., and Messrs. Boosey and Co., in order to bring home 
all the gravity of the accusation. If M. Gounod knows for a fact that 
hissers have been employed by publishers in London to ruin Mrs. 
Weldon, why does not he direct the lady tothe Law Courts? He can 
show the way thither, and is probably aware that the penalties tor 
conspiracy are heavy.” That is the only part I need read. 

Mr. Seymour: I should like you to read the next sentence. 

Mr. Murpny : “ We have already spoken of the irritation of defeat, 
but these accusations look like the recklessness of despair. Is 
M. Gounod conscious that his career in England has failed? If so, 
why not examine carefully into causes ere it be too late? Has he 
neglected to study English feeling or prejudice? Have well-meaning 
but foolish advisers trained his ear? A search for the true answer to 
such questions would do more good than any amount of letter writing 
to public journals. At present M. Gounod stands on the verge of a 
catastrophe. M. Gounod and his wrongs is already a familiar heading 
in print, and should it ever be said by a bored newspaper reader— 
‘Here’s M. Gounod again!’ The distinguished magician whom we 
would gladly keepin England might sing ‘ Nunc Dimittis,’ for a reason 
opposite to that which prompted old Simeon’s original utterance.” 
That being the state of things on the 5th of January, let me ask you 
this : Have you ever heard Mrs. Weldon sing?—No. 

Had you ever mixed yourself directly or indirectly with the 
differences between M. Gounod and other persons as to Mrs. Weldon’s 
merits ?—Most certainly not in any way. 

On the 18th January did this letter upon which this action is brought 
angeer in the Choir ?—Yes. 

r. Sesice Denman: You will take it as read, I suppose? 

Mr. Dicpy Seymour: We will take it as read. I can read any part 
that I want. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dicpy Seymour: 

When did you first become acquainted with M. Gounod?—It is 
almost impossible to remember, but it would be just before the date of 
our first contract. 

Shortly after his arrival in England ?—Certainly. 











I think his first contract with you was for two pieces known as “ Sal. 
terelle” and “ La Marguerite” ?—Yes. 

You paid him £200 for each ?—No, that was for four. 

Did you afterwards, about the month of January, 1871, agree with 
him to compose two pieces of music, one ‘De Profundis,” and the 
other “ O Salutaris Hostia” ?—Y es. 

I think you agreed with him also for the sale of a piece called 
“ Gallia ?”—Yes. 

Were you to pay him £200 for “ Gallia” ?—No. 

And £200 for the “ Profundis” and the ‘‘ O Salutaris Hostia ? "—Yes, 

Which were you to pay the £200 for?—The “ Profundis” and the 
“O Salutaris,” were to be £200. 

Do you mean each, or the two together ?—The two together. 

Did you not afterwards agree to give him £200 for “ Gallia? "—No, 

Was not £200 mentioned as the price ?—No. 3 

a you quite sure of that?—I am quite sure, to the best of my 
belief. 

That will not do.—Then I will say certainly not. 

That is not the way to give evidence.—Will you repeat your question 
if you please? : 
The question I ask you is this: Whether originally in the first 

instance you did not agree to give £200 for the ‘‘ Gallia ?”—No. 

Now you have no doubt at all?—Not the least doubt. 

It is not to the best of your belief now—you will swear it?—I will 
swear it. 

Afterwards had you a conversation with the defendant before you 
paid him for those pieces ?—Did he claim £200 for the “ Gallia ?”"—No. 

Never ?—No, never. 

Did he not claim £400 for the three pieces ?—No. 

Finally, did not he agree to take £40 off the price of the “‘ Profundis” 
and the ‘“‘O Salutaris Hostia” ?—No. 

And £40 off the “ Gallia” ?—Of that I am not certain. 

You are not certain then whether he did not agree to take £40 off 
the “Gallia” ?—I really am not quite sure what he asked for the 
“ Gallia,” but I believe it was just what he had. 

I was justified in pressing this question of memory, yousee. You 
believe you paid him what you agreed to pay ?—Yes. | 

But you will not undertake to say that he did not take £40 off ?—Is 
it a question of what he asked or what we agreed to pay? I never 
agreed to pay more than £120 for the “ Gallia,” and I did pay it. What 
Iam uncertain about is whether M. Gounod asked more. It was never 
agreed that he should have more. . 

I must put my question finally—Did he settle for £320 ?—that is the 
£320 for the ‘‘ Profundis,” and the “‘O Salutaris,” and the “ Gallia.” 
Let there be no misunderstanding about my question. I am in- 
structed to ask whether he was not to receive two sums—£200 for the 
“Profundis ” and the ‘*O Salutaris,” and £200 for the ‘ Gallia,” and 
whether you did not press him and he agreed to take £40 off each— 
that is, making {£80 off the £400, leaving £320?—The question is 
whether he may not have asked for something, but I am confident there 
was no agreement to give him anything more than £120 for the “Gallia.” 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: It comes to this: he does not deny that in the 
negociation there may have been £40 more mentioned. c 4 

Mr. Srymour: Your Lordship will see that it has a bearing 
upon one part of this libel. (To the witness) I only want to ask one 
question more about this. You did pay him this £320?—Yes. 

The price of three pieces ?—Yes. 

Was any sum taken off, leaving £320 as the final amount?—No 
£320 was always the amount agreed upon 

Now you mean to say there was nothing more asked?—No; at least 
nothing more was agreed to be given. 

Did he not claim £400 before the settlement ?—No; certainly not. 

Mr. Justice Denman: He never claimed £400 ?—Certainly not. 

Mr. Seymour: Did he not claim that his contracts were £200 
for the one piece, and £200 for the other ?— Certainly not. 

You mean to say he never claimed that ?—No. 

Now with regard to the other pieces, ‘“ La Siesta” and so on, there 
was an Anthem and several tunes? 

Mr Justice Denman: Are you coming to the third now? 

Mr. SeyMour: Yes, my Lord 

Now was it not agreed between you in the first instance with regard 
to the Anthem and the piece “ La Siesta” that he was to be paid £20 
down, beside the royalty ?—It is my impression that I agreed to that, 
but I shall be contradicted by somebody who was present. 

Is it that you are afraid of being contradicted by some one who was 
there ?—No } 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: He never said a word about being afraid. ¢ 

The Witness: I meant that I shall be contradicted in my favour. 

Mr. Justice Denman: Your impression is, that you agreed to the 
£20 and 4d. a copy ?—Yes: I have always said so. 

Mr. Seymour: You had, I think, some correspondence with the 
defendant about this matter. On the 26th July, 1871, you wrote to 
him, I think. This is from the plaintiff to the defendant, my Lord: 
“My dear Sir,—With regard to the songs and the duet, I have come to 
the conclusion that I cannot afford to give you £20 (reading the letter { 
down to the words “‘ Awaiting your reply ”). 

Mr. Lutes DENMAN: That is exactly the transaction he spoke of. 
Mr. Seymour: Yes. This is the reply of the same day from the 
defendant to the plaintiff:—" Sir, I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of to-day’s date. I beg to inform you that [ can accede to 
no new proposition respecting the payment of the songs and duet I 
have placed in your hands to publish, but adhere to the arrangement 
entered into between us more than two months ago. I have therefore 
to request that you will at once favour me with a cheque.” Then 
there is another letter. : 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: It does not appear from that which M. Gounod 
insists upon. 

Mr. SeyMour: Yes, my Lord. ‘Adhere to the arrangement 
entered into between us more than two months ago. I have to request 
that you will at once favour me with a cheque.” : : 

Mr. Justice Denman: Yes; but it does not say on which basis of 
arrangement; there were two, you know. There must have been 
some specified sum, 
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Mr. SEYMouR (to the witness). Was not £20 agreed upon as a 
present payment, besides the royalty ?—That was my impression. 

Mr. — Denman: Is this only as to that ? 

Mr. Seymour: Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: That related to the £20 down 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: We understood that he rejected the 
alternative, and wanted £20. 

Mr SsyMour: The arrangement being for £20 down, there is then 
a proposition that he should only take £10 down. Then a corre- 
spondence takes place. 

Mr Justice DENMAN: £20 down is not something besides the original 


£20 and 4d., is it? 


Mr. SEyMouR: No, my Lord—the answer puts it clear. The 
plaintiff replies on the 28th :— Dear Sir,—As you will not accept my 
offer at £10 each and 4d. per copy for the songs, I will take them on 
your other proposal, viz., a royalty of 6d. per copy on each, and no 

resent payment. If you will name a time when it will be convenient 
te to call, I will hand you a cheque for the Anthem and tunes.” 

r. Justice DENMAN: M. Gounod assumes, and probably rightly, 

that it was at his option; and he says ‘‘I can accede to no new terms.” 

Mr. Seymour: Yes; and our case is, that there was no option left 
open, but at the time and on the spot, the defendant agreed to accept 

20. Here is the answer to that letter:—‘I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, and in answer beg to inform you that unless I 
to-day receive a cheque for the payment of my songs and duet, ac- 
cording to the terms offered and preferred by yourself, namely ‘ £20 
and 4d. a copy royalty,’ I shall place the matter in the hands of my 
solicitors.” Then the matter does go into the hands of the solicitors, 
and ultimately a writ was issued, and the amount was paid at £20. 

Mr. — DenMAN: What is the date of that letter? 
Mr. Seymour: The last letter is dated on the 28th. It was written 
on the same day. 

Mr. Seymour: Iam called away to another Court, my Lord, in a 
very important case, and perhaps your Lordship will allow my learned 
friend, Mr. Brandt, to continue the cross-examination. 

r. Justice DENMAN: Certainly. 
Cross-examination continued by Mr. BRANDT. 

Isee, Mr. Littleton, that you object to an imputation in the declara- 
tion with reference to certain words that were used.—Yes. 

The words were “very ugly and nonsensical "—Mr Littleton 
(meaning the plaintiff) said they were beautiful. I (meaning the de- 
fendant) asked several literary men their opinions, which coincided 
with that of Mr. and Mrs. Weldon. I (meaning the defendant) there- 
fore told Mr. Littleton (meaning the plaintiff) I (meaning the de- 
fendant) would ask Mr. F. Turner Palgrave. 

What were the words ; do you remember them; have you a copy of 
them ?—We have them in Court. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Are these the words of Mr. Palgrave 
that you refer to? 

Mr. Branpt: No, certainly not. 

The Witness: The words are there. 

Did the words you suggested commence “ Where the leaves murmur 
twining ?”,-Yes. 

Those are your words?—Yes ; they were done at our request. 

You object to be told in this article that they were “ugly and 
nonsensical,” and that Mr. Littleton, being the plaintiff, said they 
were beautiful ?—I do not know that I said they were beautiful, but I 
have no doubt I said they were very good. 

Mr. Branpt: I will read them. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I think we will leave the Officer of the 
Court to read them. 

Mr. Branot: If the Officer of the Court will be so kind as to read 
them with expression. (Laughter.) 

The Witness: Will you aliow me to say that it is not so mucha 
question of the literary expression, so long as they are fitted to the 
music. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: You, as an expert, say that it does not matter 
oppo the words are nonsensical or not ?>—No; I donot goso far 
as that. 

Mr. Branpt: In your declaration you say the defendant said the 
words were “ugly and nonsensical, and Mr.Littleton said they were 
beautiful.” The inuendo is, “I told Mr. Littleton (meaning the 

plaintiff) that 1 (meaning the defendant) would ask Mr. Palgrave to 
write some adaptation of the music, which was eventually approved 
by my friends. Mr. Littleton (meaning the plaintiff) and Mr. 
Barnby, however, did not approve, and the duet with English words 
remains unpublished. I (meaning the defendant) believe the law 

fords me no protection on this point whatever, and that Mr. 
Littleton’s (meaning the plaintiff's) bad taste precludes me (meaning the 
defendant) from reaping any benefit from this composition with impunity 
to himself; meaning thereby that the plaintiff, as such publisher, as 
aforesaid, was incompetent properly to manage his said business, and 
was wanting in the qualifications necessary for duly and successfully 
carrying on the same.” 

r. Sergeant BALLANTINE: If it will save any time, I will give 
that up. 

Mr. BranpT: Those are your words (showing the same to the 
Witness) ?—Yes. 

Mr. Justice Denman: Would you like me to read them from this ? 
T will read them if you wish it. “I will read them as far as possible 
without prejudice. 

“ Where the leaves murmur twirinz 
Zephyrs are creeping, 
There in dark shade reclining 
Will I lie sleeping. 
And a breeze prevaileth 
So freshly and so brightly, 
And onward so lightly, 
So gaily fancy’s ship now saileth, 
So it doth content me 
Such fair rest is given, 
There seemeth now sent me 


Now in dark shade reclining 
Will I lie sleeping, 

By chance then recalling 

In dreams, amid the flowers 
Troubles oft befalling. 

When dark tempest lowers, 
Sad thoughts fade before me, 
The sound frights them daily, 
And new life comes o’er me, 
Where leaves murmur gaily, 
Where in dark shade reclining, 
Will I lie sleeping.” 

Mr. Sergeant BALLANTINE: This is Mr. Palgrave'’s version. If 
your Lordship will look at it (handing same to his Lordship). 

Mr. Justice Denman: Now I will read Mr. Palgrave's version. 

“ Happy breeze that wanders, 
Sweetness mixed with sigh, 
Down the long, long valley, 
*Neath a purple sky; 

O’er the myrtle blossoms 
Floating gently by, 

In the purple twilight 

The myrtle leaves among. 
Say what dost thou murmur ? 
What, O what thy song? 

All her silver blossoms, 
With a low sweet sigh, 
Heave beneath thy kisses, 
When thy breath goes by; 
As white stars that tremble 
When winds sweep the sky, 
In the purple twilight 

The white flowers among. 
Say what dost thou whisper ? 
What, O what thy song? 
Face to face we feel thee, 
Breathing fresh and clear, 
To our hearts we clasp thee, 
O whisper sweet and near. 
Say what is thy message 

To the flowers so dear? 

In the purple twilight 

The myrtle leaves among. 
Say what dost thou whisper ? 
O say what is thy song?” 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: With your Lordship's permission I will 
hand the original to the Jury, who probably understand Spanish. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Is it in Spanish ? 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Branpt: It is not atranslation; there are no Spanish words. 
It was an original air by M. Gounod to which it was intended to have 
English verses and Spanish verses. 

Mr. Justice Denman: It would look very much as though there 
were an understanding that the words that would suit that music 
would be something about flowers and murmurs, and leaves, and 
shades. 

Mr. Branpt: Yes, my Lord; loves and doves, and blisses and 
kisses. (Laughter.) [ merely wish it to be understood that the English 
was not a translation. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I think you are right about that. 

The Witness: M. Gounod wrote_a duet to Spanish words, which 
words are in Court, with the music with them. 

Mr. BranpT: The music is an adaptation to the Spanish words.— 
The music was written for the Spanish words. 

Mr. Justice Denman: Then did Dr. Dulcken, who acted for you in 
the matter, understand that as well as Mr. Palgrave?—Do you mean 
did he understand Spanish? 

No, did he understand that he was to furnish words ?—He had the 
Spanish. ‘ 

They were both in a position to re-produce the effect of the Spanish 
words so as to suit this music ?—Yes. 

Mr. Branpt: You complained of that because you felt rather 
offended that your judgment should be impugned with reference to 
those words?—I might; but we did not object to other words being 
furnished. 

It is a fact, is it not, that at one time you owed M. Gounod money 
and there were little disputes ?—That has been admitted. 

And that afterwards you had to pay something like £21 for costs ?— 
We did. 

I will not go into the question about the word “ mulct,” but do you 
understand French ?—No. 

But you belong to the firm of Novello and Co.?—Yes. 

Then do not you know enough of French to know that the word 
privé means deprived ?—No; I may say that I do not know a word of 
French. 

I see that you have put it here?—“ He had mulcted me (meaning 
the defendant) twice of £40 (on two different sums of £200 to which I 
(meaning the defendant) had with my accustomed indifference sub- 
mitted. Mr. Littleton (meaning the plaintiff) told me (meaning the 
defendant) that he could not afford to pay me the sums first agreed 


upon. 

You did tell him that ?—You are speaking now of the songs ? 

Yes; of the songs.—Yes; I did not think they were worth it. 

In your profession the words “cannot afford” mean “ will not 

ay ?*—You must construe that as you like. 

“Meaning thereby that the plaintiff had cheated and fraudulently 
deprived him of the said sum of £40, and that the plaintiff had made 
certain false statements with regard to the payment of the said certain 
sums of money.” It wouldnot mean that, would it? Do you think it 
ever did mean that? Of course you are complaining of it—The words 
in his printed letter must be read and construed by strangers and not 
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By the Jury, no doubt. Did you yourself complain of this ? Do 
you think he ever intended to charge you with fraudulent cheating ?— 
Certainly he did. 

You think so ?—Yes. 

Mr. Justice DeEnMaN: When ?—By that letter. 

Did you know that the war had nearly ruined him, or rather—that is 
a loose way of putting it—that he had suffered by the war ?—I think 
I saw in London a photograph of M. Gounod’s house after the fire. 
The photograph showed that his house had suffered—that it had been 
burnt by the fire during the war. 

Directly, or indirectly, you knew that M. Gounod had suffered by 
the war ?—I saw the photograph of his house. 

Where was the house ?—I cannot say. 

Is it in Paris?—In Paris. 

You say here that the defendant stated that you wished to mulct him 
of half the sum of £240. You never did attribute to him any ill-feeling 
towards you, or any anxiety to get more money out of you than was 
natural ?—He wanted to get as much as he could, I suppose. 

Yes. As you wished to get your music as cheap as you could?—I 
suppose that is it. 

o buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. That is so 
in music publishing as well as elsewhere ?—Certainly. 

Did you ever really on reading that article belieye that he had 
attributed to you dishonest conduct ?—Yes. 

You really did ?—Yes. 

I will ask you as to the very last paragraph in your declaration; 
what injury has this libel of M. Gounod’s done you?—It is impossible 
to tell that. 

Do you think it has hurt you one sixpence ?—I do not think it would 
with persons who know me, but it might with foreign composers who 
were intending to come to me. 

But you cannot lay your finger on one item of injury that you have 
sustained in consequence of that libel?—I cannot point out any par- 
ticular one, but I do not know how many it may be. 

I do not know but that I may be injured by appearing in this case ?— 
I do not think you will. 

Was this piece of paper written in your presence (handing same to 
the witness) ?-—No. 

Was it shown to you?—No. 

Mr. Justice DenMAN: Whose writing is it?—M. Gounod’s. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE. 

Ot course nobody has been and told you that he has not come to 
your establishment in consequence of this article ?—No. 

But, however, I will call your attention to this article, which I will 
take the liberty of reading over to you. What I want to call your 
attention to is this, ‘‘ Before this he had mulcted me twice in £40, on 
two different sums of £200, to which I had with my accustomed in- 
difference submitted.” Was there ever any agreement of any kind 
whatever by which you were to pay £80 more than you ultimately 
paid, either in gross or in the twosums of £40 each ?—The only money 
in dispute, I must say, please, was on the songs. 

If you had waited, that was the very question I was going to put. 
Was there, after the agreement had been entered into, any question 
ever raised as to the amount to be paid except upon the songs ?—No. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Was that as to the whole transaction you had 
with him from first to last ?—Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Although you do not understand French, 
I suppose you do understand English. What is your notion of the 
term “ mulcted ?”—It seems to me to mean to cheat or to swindle. 

Mr. gnetire DenmAN: That is for the jury to say. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: There are one or two matters which I 
am sorry have been gone into. You have been shown this song, and 
my Lord has read the one supplied by Mr. Palgrave. Now, in addition 
to words when they are set to musie, is there any consideration beyond 
the actual words with reference to the mode in which they work with 
the music ?—Yes. 

What is it?—I do not understand it, but there is what they call 
accent. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: We all know that, I think. Every juryman 
would know that if a composer had the tune of the Old Hundredth 
Psalm given to him it would be no use to send him a piece of poetry 
written in the metre of the One Hundred and Forty-Eighth Psalm. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: You see that the original being in 
Spanish, the words have not only to be written to the music, but they 
have to be fitted to the metre (Tothe witness.) Now I believe 
Mr. Hullah has seen both of these ?—Yes. 

In dealing with them have you acted upon Mr. Hullah’s advice?— 
No; Mr. Barnby’s. 

Mr. — Denman: Is Mr. Barnby a composer himself ?—Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Will you be good enough to look at 
that (handing a piece of paper to the witness) and tell me whether you 
wrote that memorandum at the time you made the arrangement as to 
the song ?—This was made in M. Gounod’s own lodgings. 

It was made in his presence, was it ?—It was made in his presence. 

And at the time of this transaction?—Yes. 

And are those your entries ?—Yes. 

Mr. — DENMAN: When? 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: At the time of the arrangement for the 
purchase ?—At the time of the contract. 

Are you sure you wrote it down at the time?—Yes. 

Then there were two items of £40 each not in dispute ?—The tunes 
and anthems were not in dispute. 

Then there was a duet; that was £20 ?—f{20. That was the sum 
to be paid for each song. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: On what occasion was that? 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE; That was on the occasion of the con- 
tract for the “ Siesta.” 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: There is no question on that. 

Mr. Serjeant BaLiantiNE: Yes there is, my Lord. The néxt is 
“ royalty ditto, 4d.”; and then “ royalty on songs 6d.” Now do you 
understand that to be the alternative ?—Yes. 

And this is the memorandum that you have upon the subject; but I 
understand you to say that as far as your own impression goes there 





was no direct undertaking on his part to accept the 6d. That is your 
oe Who is the gentlemen that was with you at the time ?— 

r. Barnby. 

You remember perfectly well that the 6d. was spoken of as an alter. 
native, but you are not aware that he understood it as being agreed 
to?—No; I thought I agreed to the £20. 

At the time that you purchased this duet, you purchased it, [ 
suppose, upon the reputation of M. Gounod ?—Yes. 

he song at that time had not been composed, or, at all events, you 
had never seen it ?—I think there was nothing composed at that time— 
there was onlythe duet. 


Mr. J. BARNBY, sworn. Examined by Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE. 

Are you upon the staff of the plaintiff as musical adviser ?—I am. 

How long have you been so?—I should think as long as ten years, 

In January, 1871, do you remember any meetings at which you 
were present with M. Gounod and the plaintift ?—I do. 

When a discussion took place about the price to be given for certain 
songs ?—I do. 

Will you just give your recollection of the transaction ?—My recol- 
lection was that the two sums already named were offered by M, 
Gounod. 

What two sums ?—The sum of £20 down and 4d. per copy royalty, 
and no sum down with 6d. per copy royalty. 

Mr, Justice DENMAN: What was done about that? You say your 
recollection is that there was an alternative proposition of £20 down 
and 4d. per copy royalty, and no sum down and 6d. per copy royalty, 
was that what was arranged?—For a certain number of songs to be 
hereafter supplied to Messrs. Novello. 

At whose option was the price to be ?—Mr. Littleton’s. 

Do you mean that anything was said about that ?—Certainly: the 
two things were made optionai. 

With him ?—Yes; certainly. 

With Mr. Littleton ?—Quite so. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I suppose Mr. Littleton knew very well 
what your opinion was when the action was brought?—Perfectly; 
but we have never agreed upon that point. 

Rng was not confident upon that point?—He was not confident upon 
that point. 

Now, here are the words that were supplied by Dr. Dulcken—were 
they adapted to the music?—By Dr. Dulcken and myself. 

I will not say anything about the beauty of the verses or anything 
of that kind, but were they adapted to the music ?—I believe so. 

Here are some verses supplied by Mr. Palgrave. Would it have 
been possible to have sung those words to that music ?—I do not say 
that it would be impossible to sing these words to the music, but I do 
say that these words would not fit the music. 

I am afraid we do not hear so much of the words at the Opera as we 
ought to do ?—I am afraid not. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: I do not see at all how this is to be settled 
except by setting Mrs. Weldon to sing Mr. Palgrave's words. 

Mr. Branpt: Mrs. Weldon will be quite ready to do that. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I neither introduced this matter, nor 
did I want to introduce it, but Iam obliged to refer to it because my 
learned friends have brought it in, although it has nothing to do with 
the case. The question whether a man is to be called a rogue, cannot 
depend upon whether a lady can sing a song. 

Mr, BranpT: You introduced Mrs. Weldon’s name first. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I beg your pardon; it is introduced in 
the libel itself. : 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: It is really a very small part of the case. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Branpt. 

At all events, I will only ask you one question upon these words. 
You have some kind of parental feeling that you have spoken of?— 
Not the least. 3 

But you adopted the words ?—But I did not write them. 

You adopted them ?—I adapted them. 

I suppose when Mr. Littleton had to pay this £23 costs to M. 
Gounod, he had a legal adviser? You have told us there was a doubt 
about his liability ?—I suppose he had. 

You have said you did not know whether he was bound to pay it, 
but it was advisable to pay it?—No; I don’t think I said so. 

But at all events, he did pay it?—I believe so. I have no personal 
knowledge of the fact. 

I want to know about these compositions for which Mr. Littleton 
was to pay £20 each song andthe royalty ? You said that it was with 
reference to future songs to be written, an uncertain number 
songs ?—Yes. 

Was it £20 each song and the royalty ?—Yes, certainly. 

You say you have been the musical adviser of Messrs. Novello, 
They used to be in Soho, did they not ?—Yes, they did. 

Let me know what a musical adviser is—is it like a reviser of novels 
and manuscripts ?—I suppose as Mr. Littleton has no personal techni- 
cal knowledge of music, and I have, I simply advise him on all points 
upon which I am competent to advise him. 

As to whether it will pay ?—As to whether it is good music or bad. 

And what it is worth ?—Quite so. 

Is £20 and 4d. royalty for a song by M. Gounod, high or low as 
compared with the songs of other composers ?—It is not very high nor 
yet very low. 

Do you know Mrs. Weldon? have you heard her sing ?—Never. 

Do you know that M. Gounod lives in Tavistock House, in the 
house with Mr. and Mrs. Weldon?—I simply know it on account of 
general reputation. 

And that they have a class of music there at which Mrs. Weldon 
presides, and which M. Gounod conducts?—I have heard so. 

Now I will ask you whether there is not some little feeling of 
jealousy among the musical public that such an illegitimate style 0 
business is carried on ?—I should like to assure the Court that so far 
from having the least jealousy of M. Gounod, I hold him in the 
highest affection, both personal and musical. 

I ask you as to the profession—not yourself personally—but you 
know M. Gounod very well ?—I do. 
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Do you think he would do or say anything maliciously ?—I am 
afraid I do not know him sufficiently to say that. 

But from what you do know, do you know anything in his disposition 
which would lead him to wish to injure anybody ?—No, certainly not. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: That will be the case for the plaintiff. 
Ican only say that I am ready at the present moment to accept a 
withdrawal of the libel. 

Counsel having consulted with their clients, 

Mr. BRANDT said: Gentlemen of the Jury. In the absence of my 
friend Mr. Digby Seymour, I have a somewhat difficult and onerous 
duty placed upon me. Although I cannot call myself a young junior, 
lam a junior,and I am not in the position of silk gown. I cannot 
speak with the authority of my friend Mr. Digby Seymour, neither 
can I follow out what passed in his mind during the conduct of 
this case, but the best thing I can do in this matter, and the best thing 
for my client, I will do, I will commence by telling you precisely what 
just passed here. I said to.M. Gounod, cannot there be some arrange- 
ment made, and he said, ‘‘ but Iam in my right.” That is what he feels, 
and he expresses himself as a foreigner would do. He thinks he is in 
his right, and he says he will go into the witness-box and tell you his 
story, and that is what he must do. But previously to that you must 
listen, if you please, to a few words from me upon this declaration. 
When an action is brought, first of all a man is served with a writ; 
then there is an opportunity of paying; then what is called a declara- 
\ tion is served—that is to explain to the man about to be sued 
what the charge against him is ; it is like an indictment in criminal 
matters. It is to explain what you have to answer. Pa bear 
with me whilst I read to you a few passages in this declaration 
because there are three points, as I apprehend, in this case. First, 
and this is for you (I am under the correction of his Lordship), libel or 
no libel ? Is this a libel as it is “inuendoed,” as we call it, in the 
declaration? Has the plaintiff been libelled? Has the defendant 
been guilty of libelling him? that is the question for you; and the 
first eent that I shall put to you very confidently is this, namely, 
that he has not. That is under my first plea of not guilty. When 
you have considered the question of libel or no libel, you must in a 
; great measure—and you cannot divest yourselves of the surrounding 
circumstances—consider whether the one man was likely to libel the 
other—whether he was disposed, and whether there was any bitter 
feeling, I shall show you that there was nothing of the kind. M. 
Gounod is as good and kind a Christian as ever lived, and is willing 
to go on in the world in peace and quietness with everybody, He isa 
harmless man, but he is a very talented man; and he has raised a 
furore in this country since the composition of that Opera Faust et 
Marguerite, and he has gained great celebrity; and, of course, like all 
other prominert men, there has been a good deal of envy towards him, 
atall events, in the world of musicians. Mr. and Mrs. Weldon are 
ace of some property, living in Charles Dickens's old house, 

‘avistock House, Tavistock Square. Mrs Weldon is half an amateur 
and half a professional. She is an amateur, as she sings at concerts ; 
and she is a professional, as she takes money and gives it to hospitals. 
+ I shall call her before you, as she does not put money into her pocket; 
she is partly an amateur, and partly a professional. M. Gounod, 
whilst living there, fancied himself not properly and well treated by 
the musical world, and some articles appeared upon the subject in the 
paper over which he has command. We admit that, if it be a libel, he 
published it, and is answerable for it. We have not put them to the 
trouble of proving that. In this paper called the Choir, he thought he 
would say what he had to say upon the conduct of Mr. Littleton with 
reference to this “‘ Siesta.” Now this music, we have heard, he com- 
posed, and he was rather hurt when those nonsensical words were sent 
tohim. It got his spirit up, and he was very cross about it being 
supposed that he would allow such beautiful music as that “ Siesta” to 
be wedded to such nonsensical words. 
, I will not inflict long readings upon you, but M. Gounod says, “I am 
in my right.” He wrote this letter, and he says I had a right to write 
that letter. But Mr. Littleton has gone further; he has said you 
wrote this letter, and your letter meant this, that, and the other which 
makes it a libel. Says M. Gounod, “I meant nothing of the kind, I 
never meant it to be a libel, it was not a libel, it will not bear the con- 
Struction of a libel, and if you chose to inuendo it, it is you yourself 
who libel yourself—you may put the cap on, and if it fit, well and 

ood.” Mr. Littleton says you saidso and so about me. “So I did” says 

A. Gounod, “ but I meant nothing wrong.” Mr. Littleton says “ but you 
did mean wrong ;” thereupon he tells you in his declaration what was 








i meant, having started with the story about the “ Siesta:” he says, “I 


leave the public to judge whether Mr. and Mrs. Weldon were right, 
when they told me the words were very ugly and nonsensical.” Mr. 
Littleton puts his own construction on those words, and what do you 
think he says was the meaning of those words? actually ‘meaning 
thereby that the plaintiff, as such publisher as aforesaid, was incom- 

tent properly to manage his business, and was wanting in the quali- 

Cations necessary for duly and successfully carrying on the same.” 


{ Now does it mean that? It is only a!portion I admit, because Mr. 


and Mrs. Weldon told him that these words were ugly and nonsensical. 
Mr. Littleton says, You said I am not fit to manage my business.” 
tr. Littleton must be very far sighted, and very thin skinned to bring 
an action against poor M. Gounod. Then comes the other, that “he 
had been sued.” That is true—he had sued Mr. Littleton. Why did not 
Mr. Littleton pay him at first? M. Gounod had to go to law with Mr. 
Littleton ; he had to consult an attorney, and he brought an action. 

Mr. Justice Denman: Mr. Littleton, I think, was not asked the 
question whether he said they were beautiful, or would say so—he had 
better be asked that. 

: (Mr. LittLeton recalled.) 

Mr. Justice DenMAN: Did you say that those words were beautiful? 
~I have no recollection of saying so. 

You may have said so?—I may have said so. 

Mr. Branpt: I am very much obliged to your Lordship for that— 
he may have said it, and we will take it that he did say they were 
very beautiful. Then, says M. Gounod, he is rather vexed at this, 
that music which is admittedly beautiful should be wedded to these 


words “I leave the public to judge whether Mr. and Mrs.Weldon were 








right when they told me that these words were very ugly, and very 
nonsensical.” Mr. Littleton said they were beautiful. Now is it not 
comic—does it not shew how thin-skinned Mr. Littleton is—Mr. 
Littleton ought to be ashamed of himself as the successor of the great 
firm of Novello, of Soho Street? It shows the greatest weakness that 
aman could possibly be guilty of; and saying “ meaning thereby that 
the plaintiff as such publisher as aforesaid was incompetent properly 
to manage his said business.” Now I ask you did he mean that? He 
leaves it ‘‘to the public to judge whether Mr. and Mrs. Weldon were 
right in saying the words were very ugly and nonsensical.” Mr. Lit- 
tleton said they were “ beautiful.” Did that mean that Mr. Littleton 
was unfit to conduct his business. Look as reasonable men at the 
meaning of words in the English language—a man cannot make a 
libel out of innocent words by saying “‘ You meant this, that and the 
other”—I say if the cap fits let Mr. Littleton put it on, but do not say— 
“ You made a cap which fitted me, and you must put it on.” Wesay 
the cap was not for you, but you yourself have stretched it or contracted 
it, and now you have made it fit. Now, gentlemen, I have done with 
that, and I will say no more about it It is clear that Mr. 
Littleton was sued—Why was he sued? Why did he not pay? 
It is clear he had to pay the costs. What did he pay that £23 for? 
the sum was a small one. Then says Mr. Littleton, “I, not having 
paid you your money that you were entitled to, the money that I, 
Littleton, owed to you, Gounod,” knowing as Mr. Littleton did 
that poor M. Gounod had had his house burned in Paris, and that he 
was half-starving—— 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Really, Mr. Brandt, you should not let 
your imagination carry you to such an extent 

r. BRANDT: Mr. Ballantine’s income is very different from that of 
a poor musical composer. Well, at any rate, Mr. Littieton knew that 
he was in some distress—that is to say, that he was suffering from the 
losses he had sustained—I withdraw what I said about starving. This 
action is brought for the money, and then he complains that M. Gounod 
has said, that ‘I (meaning the defendant) had with my accustomed in- 
difference submitted; Mr. Littleton (meaning the plaintiff) told me, 
(meaning the defendant) that he could not afford to pay me the sums 
first agreed upon, which statement I (meaning the defendant) 
at first believed.” ‘ Before this, he (meaning the plaintiff) had mulcted 
me (meaning the defendant) twice of £40 on two different sums of 
£200, to which I (meaning the defendant) had with my accustomed 
indifference submitted.” Here, he has put on his own cap on his head 
instead of simply meaning that M. Gounod had simply recovered his 
judgment, and got his money, and got his costs besides, which is the 
straightforward meaning, he says, “ meaning thereby that the plaintiff 
had cheated and fraudulently deprived the defendant of the said sum of 
£40, and that he, the plaintiff, had made certain false statements with 
regard to the payment of the said sums of money.” Gentlemen, how 
can it bear that construction, libel, or no libel? Is that a libel? and if 
it will not bear that construction it is no libel. M. Gounod is not an- 
swerable for that construction. The value of words depends upon what 
they mean, and what we, the world, think they mean, and in the present 
instance, what twelve jurymen think they mean. But Mr. Littleton 
says the meaning of these words was, “ the plaintiff had cheated and 
fraudulently deprived the defendant of his money.” Do they mean that? 
They really mean?that M. Gounod had to sue forthe money. He used the 
word mulcted. I will tell you how that wordcamein. The word mulct 
comes from mulgeo, to milk, and the word mulct isa very innocent word 
indeed. M. Gounod wrote it in French and Mrs. Weldon translated 
it, and she rendered the word privé into mulct. Ido not know where 
she got it from, unless it was from a Dictionary. Now it meant 
no more than to extract milk. M. Gounod extracted money from 
Mr. Littleton, but why did not he pay that before £23 costs were 
incurred. Is that fair comment or not, and if it is not, this gentleman 
must suffer, and he must pay, there is no doubt about that; but I would 
have you, before you arrive at your verdict, carefully consider how far 
the liberty of speech may be allowed to prevail in this country, and how 
far a man like Mr. Littleton, who is evidently burning under some 
fancied injury—very probably this mulcting—should be allowed to put 
his own construction upon that kind of sentence, and then come up to 
a jury, and say, “‘ Give me damages.” 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: May I tell you what I think are the worst 
words in the libel: ‘‘I must not submit to be done again.” 

Mr. Branpt: Meaning thereby that the plaintiff had cheated and 
deprived the defendant, by tricks and dishonourable means, of certain 
sums lawfully due. I do not know what the word wasin French. I 
daresay Mrs. Weldon will tell us it was an innocent word; but I will 
not shirk the case. Mr. Littleton was asked by me, “sWhat damage 
have you received?” and he said, “I really cannot say.” Have you 
received one farthing damage? And I assume now this will be another 
question for you, because it is libel or no libel, truth or no truth; and 
then, if you think it is a libel and not truth, comes the question of 
damages. I am not allowed to tell you at what he lays his damages, 
but it is a large sum, and he comes to you in that witness-box and he 
says to you, “ I received no damage at all.” 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: He does not say that. 

Mr. BranpT: He says, “I cannot tell you what damage I received. 
I may have suffered from a problematical kind of loss, namely, the 
absence of the crowd of foreign composers which might happen during 
this season to come to my doors.” Now, is that gentleman to come 
here and say, “ I ask you for damages, and I cannot tell you what I have 
suffered.” Now I have done with that; let us come to what appears tome 
to be very much more important. I think five minutes more will see me 
to the end of this. I have just come to one point which I thinkis a 
very serious one indeed. I asked the last witness, who said he held 
M. Gounod in high estimation—I think he used the words admired and 
loved him—is he such a man as would be likely to act maliciously or 
conduct himself in a spiteful way to a man, and in the end he said, 
“certainly not, I do not think so.” Now, the way the matter was done 
was precisely this: Mrs. Weldon took this letter down and translated it, 
and whena lady gets translating French into English there is sometimes 
a sting in the matter, and you can see there is. There is this amateur 
lady who, perhaps, to some extent, may have excited jealousy and ilk 
feeling in the musical world by taking the bread out of the mouths of 
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the professionals. Let me end what I have to say—libel or no libel— 
truth or no truth—damages, if you think that these words are libellous 
and will bear the construction laid upon them, I think should be nothing 
at all. You have heard that there were a good many attempts to settle 
the matter. M. Gounod insists upon carrying iton. It is a pity they 
could not end the case; but he wished to go into the witness-box 
because he says, I am in theright; I willnot give in; I will tell the Jury 
my story. If, after having heard his story, you think he ought to pay 
damages, he must pay damages. Ido beg you toconsider these points, 
and, secondly, to forgive me for occupying your time so long in the 
absence of my friend Mr. Seymour. 


M. Cuartes Gounop, sworn. Examined by Mr. Dicpy Seymour. 

You are the defendant in this case ?—-Yes. . 

Are you by profession a musical composer ?—I think I am. 

Mr. Justice Denman: I know you are. 

tr. SEyMouR: We all know, but we must get it on his 
Lordship’s notes.—Not every one agrees with that. 

Mr. Justice DenMaN: Yes, we all agree, 

Mr Seymour: Did you enter into a contract to write a piece 
in 1871, for Mr. Littleton—for Novello and Co. ?—Which pieces. 

I am going to ask you, ‘“‘ La Marguerite ?"—Yes. 

And another piece ?—Yes; three songs and a fourth piece entitled 
“ Saltarello.”—These first four pieces I sold to Mr. Littleton. 

For how much ?—For £200 the four. 

Did you afterwards agree to sell him two pieces, the ‘‘ De Profundis” 
and the “O Salutaris Hostia?”—Yes; those two pieces were the 
object of a second bargain, and there was another piece ‘“ Ave Verum” 
dedicated to Mr. Leslie, which was not sold nor included in the 
bargain, but which was given. 

You made him a present of it ?—Yes; I gave it to him. 

You say you had another bargain with him—you made him a 
present of a piece called ‘‘ Ave Verum,” and did you agree to sell him 
two other pieces, the “ De Profundis,” &c.?—Yes. 

What were you to get for those two ?—£200. 

Did you also compose a piece that you entitled ‘‘ Gallia? "—Yes. 

What price were you to get for ‘‘ Gallia? "—£200 equally. 

Was that the agreed price between you ?—Verbally as well as for the 
preceding bargain verbally agreed. 

You verbally agreed that you were to get the same price as you got 
for the previous pieces?—I did not mean if it was at the same price 
or not, but I know that our verbal agreement about those two cases 
has been the same. 

Now after you agreed with him for the price that you were to re- 
ceive for those three pieces, making £400 altogether, did he speak 
to you about reducing the price ?—Yes, some weeks afterwards. 

at did he ask you?—He said to me that he had reflected—I 
cannot think of the word. 

Reflected will do—reconsidered.—Reconsidered that the £400 for the 
two bargains seemed too much, and he asked me to reduce them—each 
of them £40, which was instead of £200 each— £160 for each, it was. 

Taking £40 off each, the £400 would be reduced to £320?—Off each 
previously agreed sums, but only verbally; no contract was written ?— 

You agreed then to take £40 off £200?—I consented. 

And you took £320 instead of £400?—Yes. 

Are those the two £40’s referred to when you speak of being mulcted 
twice of £40 ?—I alluded to those circumstances. 

You wrote in French I believe, and left the translation to Mrs. 
Weldon? - Yes. 

What was the French expression you used ? 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Let us see it, please. 

Mr. Seymour: You would have it. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Not the French letter, we will see that. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: I think he is entitled to be tried by what he 
actually wrote, and not what was actually published. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: He signed his own name to the letter, 

Mr. oe Denman: Not to the English one? 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Yes. : 

Mr. Seymour: Of course I do not dispute his responsibility 
for the letter. 

Mr. Justice Denman: It does follow that he must be judged by 
the letter in English, and by what Englishmen would understand by 
it. (To the witness.) You explained that the word mulct refers to 
those two sums of £40?—Yes. I meant that Mr. Littleton came back 
on our verbal agreement, that is what I meant; and as no contract 
was written, I consented to the diminution of price. 

Mr. Seymour: Did you, after the contract for the ‘“ Gallia,” 
enter into an agreement with Mr. Littleton to write some other 
pieces for him, “ La Siesta,” and so on ?—After the “ Gallia.” 

Yes ?—Yes, I did. 

What did he agree to pay you for each of those pieces?—For each 
of those songs? 

Yes; were you to receive £20 in cash and a royalty ? 

Mr Justice Denman: My brother Ballantine went so far as to say 
he would drop it, and not insist upon the inuendo that be imputed to 
him, that he did not understand his business. 

_Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Yes: I do not care about that a bit. I 
have heard the same thing said of several of my friends around me. 

. Mr. Seymour: This inuendo with regard to the taste of the 
publisher— 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Leave it. 

Mr. Justice Denman: The stress of the case really is in those words, 
“Must not submit to be done again.” 

Mr. SeyMour: Those words must be taken with reference to 
what there is before. 

Mr, Justice DENMAN: Yes, but then there is an allegation as to the 

0. 


Mr. Seymour: I cannot ask him what his meaning was, - but 


I do not think my learned friend will object to this question. (To the 
witness.) Allow me to ask, had you any idea of imputing fraud to 
Mr. Littleton—did you mean to tell him he was a rogue? 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: That is another question. We do not 





es 


care so much what he intended, as what appears upon the face of the 
publication. 

Mr. Seymour: Did you mean to say that he cheated you}~ 
I did not mean to say anything injurious. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I must object. I mean to say we must 
try this case like others, and I think I have not shown any disposition 
to be hard. F ‘ 

Mr. Justice Denman: I am not quite sure about the inuendo— 
whether it is not admissible. I think it is an admissible question, 
Have you any authority, Mr. Murphy ? : 

Mr. Murpuy: I should have thought the question was for the Jury, 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Of course if Mr. Seymour asks the question, 
you will ask what he did. : 3 : 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I must seriously object to it. 

ae Denman: He has adopted the words and he is respon 
sible for them, and he is entitled to the most favourable construction 
that they are capable of. It is for the jury to say, of course, what he 
really meant and what the words meant. I do not lay that downas 
law, but only as a line that juries might adopt. They will not visit a 
man with an inuendo which is more than they feel the words must 
reasonably intend. oe ce 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I am not going into inuendoes, I am 
only going into common sense. I think I have already gone farther 
than I ought to have gone in this matter, and I cannot allow further 


irregularities. 

Mr. Seymour: I do not wish to keep this matter up further 
than is avoidable. I may ask whether he intended to impute that the 
plaintiff cheated. rf 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: That is a question for the Jury. He has 


already said he did not; before the objection came I did not take it 
down. 

Mr. Seymour: Then, the way in which I can put it occurs to 
me to be this ——.—You have got the original print. % 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: You can tell me whether you wroteit. 
The words “ done again” are put as a quotation from something else 
that Mr. Weldon had said. : 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: You see they are not only between inverted 
commas, but they are in italics. 

Mr. Seymour: Yes, my’ Lord, they are Mr. Weldon's words. 
“Had it not been for Mr. Weldon's advice, I should certainly have 
submitted again. But he told me what the Sunday Times teils me, 
that there are Law Courts, that I was fairly entitled to the money, 
that the proofs were on my side, and that I must not submit tobe 
‘done again.’ Soto law I went.” And the words “done again” are 


understood that I proposed to ask this question whether he, when he 
repeated the words of Weldon intended that “done again” meant 


cheating. ; 
Mr. Justice Denman: There is no proof at present that those 
words, ‘done again,” were Weldon’s words. 


Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: I must really ask that the case may be 
conducted regularly. This is a matter which my learned friend, Mr. 
Seymour, can discuss with the Jury. : 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: But this point is really a subsequent one 
altogether to the one we were discussing just now. Here are words 
in a libel in inverted commas andin italics. I think counsel has a right 
to ask him were those your own words or somebody else’s ; if so, whose 
words were they? 

Mr. Seymour: As bearing upon malice? 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Is there a single case? If my learned 
friend asks that question, I shall ask you to take it under protest. 

Mr. Justice Denman: Yes, if you ask the question, you take it at 
your peril. It may go to the question of malice, or it may go some 
other way. . E 

Mr. Seymour: (To the witness). Now will you first take this 
(handing the same to the witness); first look at the words 
“done again,” read the rest of the passage on the bottom leaf. Were 
the words “ done again” used by Mr. Weldon to you or by anyone be- 
longing to you? anes } : 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: How is it possible that such a question 
can be asked ? . ; 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: It is at Mr. Seymour's peril. ‘ 

Mr. Seymour: My Lord, I will take all the consequences and 
ask all the questions. I think they are admissible in the way 1 
put them. I will ask him why the words “done again” appear in in- 
verted commas? Does it mean what lintendedtoexpress? _ 

You see the words “ done again?"—They were put as a quotation. 

Mr. Seymour: From whom were they quoted. They are putasa 
quotation ?—I do not know, this is an English translation. 

Whose words are they ?—I do not remember the French word used 
in my letter, but I remember the sense of the words what they meant. 
Shall I say what I meant? ; 

Mr Justice Denman: No, answer the questions of your counsel. 

Mr. orapee Attend to me if you please. Had you a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Littleton ? ; a) 

agp? beg Denman: I think you must establish the fact, if it be a 
fact, about the words. : 

Mr. Seymour: The words “done again”—are they a quotation of 
your words, or somebody else’s words ?—Not my words. 

Whose words are they ?—Mr. Weldon’s words. 2 

Mr. Justice Desman: He is responsible for them if he chooses to 
adoptother person’s words, making them into a quotation for the purpose. 
I don’t know that it does not become then rather stronger. 

Mr. Seymour: Of course they have to be taken with reference to 
the context. ee 

Mr. Justice Denman: I wish to tell the jury, that I think it makes 
no difference, or, if any, that it makes it rather stronger from being 10 
inverted commas and underscored. 

Mr. Seymour: I should have liked to have called the atten- 
tion of the Court to the words of the song. I thought Mr. Palgrave's 
song was very pretty. 





Mr. Justice DENMAN: I have read both. 


put in italics and as a quotation. Then, when I asked him whether he { 
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Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: They may be pretty, but they would not 
do for the music. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE. 

Kindly answer me this question. You remember the action you 
brought against Mr. Littleton ?—When, sir, please ? 

You only brought one, you know ?—About the songs ? 

Yes. You remember it was all settledin 1872. That all was settled. 

In January, 1872, do you remember that that was the fact ?—I could 
not remember the exact date. 

No, but it was about that time ?—I think so. 

What I want to ask is, why, after everything had been settled, and 
11 or 12 months had elapsed should you dig them all up again, and write 
about them in the newspapers ?—Because I have been the object of so 
many, great many attacks in the newspapers. I consider with those 
attacks, concurred with the most appreciabie diminution of my royalties 
and benefits and my copyrights. I answered to all the attacks of which 
I was the object in the newspapers, merely quoting the facts of my 
musical life since I have been in London. 

Then what I understand, ;is that as the newspapers had the im- 
pertinence to criticise you and to criticise those who performed with 
you, you thought it right to write this letter about Mr. Littleton and 
your transactions?—No. I know that I am a public man. 

” Why did you drag in Mr. Littleton on an affair that was eleven 

months old?—All came because I observed that in a quotation which 

has been made on my musical farmers, the only name of Mr, 

Littleton was omitted, and I asked why is it omitted? Whence can 

all this sudden change in my musical position in London come ? 

Please you remark that until the time my quarrel with Mr. 

Littleton came, every song of mine brought to me about £40 or £50 

every six months, and since that time it has failed suddenly at £1 and 

13s. That Mr. Littleton sold me for one celeste. 

What you mean to say, and what you meant to convey, is that Mr. 
Littleton had been a party to a conspiracy against you. Is that what 
you meant?—-No. I was only told by persons who went to Mr. 
Littleton. % 

Did you mean, when you wrote this letter in conjunction with Mr. 
Weldon, to insinuate that Mr. Littleton was party to a conspiracy 
against you?—I did not mean to insinuate anything. I only quoted 
facts. 

What did you mention Mr. Littleton’s name for the purpose of 
conveying ?—Because his name was omitted in the list of my pre- 
céding musical farmers. 

That is to say, you count the public generally—two or three names 
were included in the Sunday Times, and then you included Mr. 
Littleton in the accusation you made. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: I do not think he quite meant that. 

Was the omission of Mr. Littleton’s name in the list of publishers 
with whom you had come into conflict in that way that made you sus- 
pect they had not been doing you justice ?—I daresay that my dealings 
with Mr. Littleton until then made me most suspicious about his feel- 
ings referring to me. I think that the last instance of my musical 
lessons with him are rather a proof and a justification of my appre- 
hensions towards him. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: And that is what you meant to convey. 
You meant to convey that he was a party who sent parties to the 
theatre to hiss Mrs. Weldon. You were told he did ?—Yes. 

I was myself at Brighton, and I heard from witnesses that people—— 
a“ DeEnMAN: We really ought not to go into anything of 
this. 

The Witness: That was what I heard. It made me rather sus- 
picious, and I apprehended his disposition. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: We cannot try all your suspicions. 

Re-examined by Mr. Seymour. 

There is only one question. You refer to the names being omitted. 
You say the names of Messrs. Novello were omitted from the list of 
your musical traders ?—Yes. I did not know why. 

The passage is—‘‘ We have only to remind the public that M. Gou- 
nod’s ‘former traders’ were Messrs. Cramer and Co., Messrs. Chappell 
and Co., and Messrs. Boosey and Co.” The others are left out. Had 
you had more transactions with Messrs. Novello and Co, than you had 
with other houses ?—I do not understand the question. 

Did you sell more pieces of music to Novello and Co. than you did to 
the other houses ?—Yes; much more. In fact, until the moment of 
quarrelling with Mr, Littleton he was my only publisher. 


Mrs. GEORGINA WELDON sworn, examined by Mr. Branpr. 

I believe that you and your husband live in Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square ?—Yes. 

And that M. Gounod lives with you and your husband ?—Yes. 

I believe that you are very musical. You are an amateur—you sing 
yourself ?—Yes. v 

You have been very anxious to give evidence upon this matter. Can 
you tell us anything about it?—I can tell a great deal more about it 
than Mr. Ballantine wants to hear. 

Mr. Justice Denman: I do not see the end of the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Branpt: Were-you present when M. Gounod entered into an 
agreement with Messrs. Novello for the purchase ?—I was. 

Have you heard his account of what the agreement was ?—Whose 
account ? 

About the £40.—Very well. 

I believe he had to sue him. 
_ Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: The whole thing has been proved.—No, 
ithas not. It has been muddled from beginning to end. Now let me 


ak. 
Mr. BranpT: One more question. Are you aware that there was a 
deduction ?— Yes, I know everything. 
You know the article that has been complained of ?—I do. 
Who wrote that article in English ?—The Sunday Times or the Choir. 
Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: Did you see it in writing ?—That letter? 
I wrote it, of course. I tell you you cannot manage it. Let me tell you 
all about it. You see the lawyers do not understand these musical 


Mr. Branpt: Just answer my question as shortly as possible. How 
came you to write that letter ’—I wrote it because M. Gounod and I 
and Mr. Weldon said it was a great shame they went on so. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: 1 must ask your Lordship to decide that 
this is not evidence. 

Mr. Justice Denman: I do. 

Mr. BranpT: My friend presses me and takes advantage of my 
youth. Can you give us any explanation?—It is what my husband 
always said. I cannot show you the letter. He said, “ You jolly old 
humbug, I won’t be done again.” That is what he proposed to send 
to Mr. Littleton. 

You know M. Gounod reduced his account ? 

Mr Justice Denman : That is all proved. 

The Witness: Why do you not ask me more questions ? 

Mr. Seymour: I willask you this question. Will you have the 
very great kindness to step out of the box ? 

r. SeyMour: That is our case, my Lord. 

I have only a few words to say to you. You will now see that it is 
not always roses with us at the bar, and even the fairest sometimes 
causes the most trouble. Now, M. Gounod considers that he hasa 
clear justification, morally and honourably, for what he has done. He 
is a gentleman whose artistical powers and musical ability are known 
to all of us. Mrs. Weldon has the worship and respect of a pupil for 
him—she is a great admirer of his compositions—she has frequently 
sung betore admiring audiences, and it puzzles her and no doubt 
puzzles him to understand ordinary rules of English Courts of Justice, 
and you cannot enter intothe depth of feeling which they have, 1 
have done my best to explain the matter to her. I will now ask you 
to consider—having had the opportunity of hearing the evidence, and 
having had the words read, and the circumstances laid before you— 
at what result you should arrive. There will be two questions for you 
to consider; I will be very short now, the facts have come out. If 
before the facts had been proved I could have saved this by a 
“Nunc Dimittis,” to use an expression of the Sunday Times, I 
should have been most happy to do so, sc as to avoida dispute; but 
now the facts are here, and to these you must apply your minds. The 
law imposes upon you, since Mr. Cox’s Act, a constitutional duty of 
saying is a certain written matter a libel. I take it from what my 
Lord has said that these are words which will bear the construction 
of being libellous, but that if those words, taken in reference to their 
context, are not capable of inuendo, and do not necessarily impute that 
which imputes dishonesty or that which lowers and degrades the person 
referred to in the eyes and respect of those who trust him—if they are: 
not capable of that, then it will be your duty to say that they are nota 
libel, because really it would be an endless and a wearying source of 
constant anxiety if for anything a man wrote an action for libel could 
be at once entertained, and a solemn enquiry before a Court of Justice 
entered upon. Here isa letter written under peculiar circumstances, 
and to a certain extent I should have thought there was a certain 
amount of privilege attaching to it on the part of the writer: for in- 
stance, about hissing on the public stage. If he heard it, and he writes 
and announces it and says, “I have heard it,” is a jury to denounce 
that as libellous? The law will protect him; that is not what is de- 
clared on as being the libel here. What they complain of is this: 
They say, “here is one passage which attacks your taste as a musical 
publisher ”’—that is given up. I have not to go into a comparison of 
composition of music and poetry—that part of the libel is gone. 


What remains is this. There are two _ passages here 
of which they complain. One is __ this expression: 
“Before this he had mulcted me _ twice of £40 on 


two different occasions, Now, gentlemen, let us see that justice 
is done to this Frenchman. He is a very eminent man; there is not 
one of us present who has not been charmed by some of his beautiful 
compositions. We have either heard his Masses or his Oratorios, or 
his sweet Sonatas. We know many of his musical compositions, and 
he has had a very high tribute paid to him to-day. The circumstances 
under which he is brought before the public are calculated to irritate 
him. In the first place, he has a statement made reflecting upon this lady, 
and he writes a letter to the Choir, which is not like writing a letter to 
a paper with a world-wide circulation such as some of our daily papers 
have. It isa paper simply circulating in the musical world. Now, 
gentlemen, I do not think this is an idle observation. I say it isa 
point which goes to the bona fides of my client, and which ought to 
affect your mind by-and-by in whatever view you take of this case. 
He has a complaint to make of something which appeared in the 
Sunday Times. He does not write to the Sunday Times, but he 
writes this little private circular, if | may so call it, making it a pro- 
fessional grievance, and inserting it in a paper where it will come 
only to professional ears and eyes; he is, therefore, not making an 
imputation to the world at large, but gives, through the channel of 
this paper his explanation of that which was agitating or exciting 
attention in the musical world. Observe the circumstances in which 
he writes. A letter is written by him, which appears in the Choir, 
in answer to the article in the Sunday Times. Then follows a 
very remarkable article upon him, and I must say it strikes me 
that if M. Gounod chose to do what would have been in point of fact 
very foolish, but what would have been in point of law justifiable, he 
might have applied the same thing to that letter which appeared in 
the Sunday Times Here is the passage: “Is M. Gounod conscious 
that his career in England has failed. If so, why not enquire care- 
fully into causes ere it be too late;" and so it goes on—‘* M. Gounod 
stands on the very verge of a catastrophe,” and then it suggests that he 
might receive a “Nunc Dimittis” in a different sense to that in 
which Simeon uttered the words. Now the meaning of that passage 
was calculated greatly to irritate him, and, smarting under this 
passage, he reads it through, and what have we got here? “ We have 
only to remind the public that M. Gounod’s ‘former traders’ were 
Messrs. Cramer and Co., Messrs. Chappell and Co., and Messrs. 
Boosey nd Co., in order to bring home all the gravity of this accu- 
sation.” 2What does he say? He knows there must be musical critics, 
whether Mr. Barnby or any other gentleman may have floated across 
his mind at the time, it was obvious to his mind from the omission of 
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his principal patron there was some personality intended. Here is the 
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name of the principal house that the defendant dealt with is exclu- 
sively omitted; the notorious, or rather, the notable name of 
Novello, for whom he had written so many things, and for whom he 
had written so many articles, is omitted entirely. Then he writes a 
letter beginning by referring to this controversy. It is part of a 
conversation. It is part of a correspondence. And if you think this 
is written by him to explain his position and to account for his strong 
feeling, and what he wrote upon a former occasion, then, gentlemen, 
there will be no malice whatever in it, and you would be rather astute 
to discover any other interpretation forthis language, not imputing 
fraud, but explaining that he wrote that which did not impute fraud to 
Mr. Littleton, but meant to explain the position in which he was 
then placed. 

Then he writes this—‘ The Sunday Times has reminded the public 
that my former traders were Messrs. Cramer and Co., Messrs. Chappell 
and Co,, and Messrs. Boosey and Co. I would remind the public that the 
name of one firm, my principal former trader, is conspicuous by its 
absence; and doubtless, again, the Sunday Times has reasons best 
known to itself for suppressing his name. It was, however, a well 
known and powerful house, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. Let me, 
since I feel so inclined, acquaint the public with the primary reasons 
for my unpopularity, and that of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Weldon, 
among the trade and critics. Mr. Littleton, manager of the firm of 
Novello, had bought a Spanish duet of me, entitled ‘ La Siesta,’ to 
which English words were to be added. The proofs of this duet were 
sent to me with the words appended at the bottom of this letter 
attached to them. I leave the public to judge whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Weldon were right when they told me that the words were very ugly 
and nonsensical. Mr. Littleton said they were beautiful. 1 therefore 
asked several literary men their opinion, which coincided with that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Weldon. I therefore told Mr. Littleton I would ask 
Mr. F. Turner Palgrave to write some adaptation to the music, which 
was eventually approved by my friends. Mr. Littleton and Mr. 
Barnby, however, did not approve, and the duet with English words 
remains unpublished. I believe the law affords me no protection on 
this point; and that Mr. Littleton’s bad taste precludes me from reap- 
ing any benefit from this composition, with impunity to himself. 
About a month after this little dispute, being on the eve of returning 
to France, I asked Mr. Littleton to settle his account with me. Be- 
fore this he had mulcted me twice of £40 (on two different sums of 
£200), to which I had, with my accustomed indifference, submitted.” 

Now he is explaining how he has got unpopular and lost money, and 
got into the position in which he is. Is that his motive? If you are 
of opinion that he is only explaining and justifying himself, and was 
dragged into this correspondence by the Sunday Times dragging in the 
names of his publishers, then you will not endeavour to give an inter- 
pretation to these words, that this man actually compels his Counsel 
to allow him in the witness-box to protest against, and which to the 
last he vehemently protests that they were never intended to convey. 
Observe what he goes on to say, ‘‘ Before this he had mulcted me 
twice of £40 on two different sums of £200, to which I had with my 
accustomed indifference submitted. Mr. Littleton told me he could 
not afford to pay the sums first agreed upon, which statement I be- 
lieved. He knew the war had nearly ruined me, and that my house 
had been burnt down; I could not therefore believe he could have bar- 
gained with me under such circumstances.” You have heard explained 
to-day as to the question of accuracy of memory, and I will not make 
any comment offensive to Mr. Littleton, but you will recollect that 
once or twice he showed us that his memory was not distinct upon 
what occurred. Pardon me if I ask you only to accept the direct 
evidence of M. Gounod, supported as it is by Mrs. Weldon. ‘“ Before 
this he had mulcted me twice of £40 (on two different sums of £200).” 
Now is that a charge of fraud, or is it an explanation of the position in 
which he was placed? He goes on to say, “the third time it was 
£240 he owed me, and this time he wished to mulct me of half that 
sum, Had it not been for Mr. Weldon’s advice, I should certainly 
have submitted again.” So far as this last affair goes, there is no 
doubt he did agree to pay him £20; there is no doubt that he wrote 
asking him to take £10, and he says, “I will not take £10,” and then 
there was the writ, and under that the money was paid; the only ques- 
tion is, he goes on to say, “‘ but he told me what the Sunday Times tells 
me, that there are Law Courts, that I was fairly entitled to the money, 
that the proofs were on my side and that I must not submit to be ‘done 
again.’ So to law I went, and with the exception of law expenses 
{about £23), to which I was put in consequence, I got my money.” All 
I have got to say, and I think it will be put to you by my Lord, is, do 

‘ou think, taking it with the context, that it is an explanation. 

ecollect, it is not charging a man with doing you or being done by 
him ; it is not a general charge; there is an explanation; it refers toa 
specific transaction; it points to words so as to give them a distinct 
meaning. It refers to an action at law; toa disputed price; to a de- 
duction. Is that what they charge here, that it imputes to him the 
words of this inuendo, ‘meaning thereby that he, the plaintiff, had 
cheated and deprived the defendant by tricks and dishonourable means 
of certain sums lawfully due and owing to him.” Gentlemen, I venture 
to say you will pause before you accept that explanation. The words 
taken with reference to law, mean “that I was not to have my 
amount, which was lawfully due to me, reduced by one half, and so I 
went to law. If you think the words mean really, subtracted, deprived 
of, lessened to that amount, and do not mean cheating or trickery, and 
were not used in that sense, it is open to you to say that they are not 
capable of the inuendo put upon them, and if you take that view, the 
defendant will be entitled to your verdict. That is substantially the 
only libel left, the others are withdrawn. The question of a libel upon his 
character as a musical publisher is not pressed; it only remains now to 
say whether you think these words are capable of the inuendo put upon 
them. One word more. I have not wasted your time in this more than 
I could help. You have two questions before you. Is it a libel? Ifit be 
not a libel, then the defendant will be entitled to your verdict ; but sup- 
pose you say that the inuendo reflects upon the plaintiff, I suppose you 
will feel it necessary to consider the question of damages. Then what 
damages were there? the man protests he never meant to impnte fraud. 
He has explained the way infwhich the matter arose; he is dragged into 


ne 


the dispute; he is made himself the subject of libellous observations 
and taunting observations and ridicule in a public journal, and smart. 
ing under that, and feeling a sense of wrong, you must, gentlemen, put 
yourselves in the position of a high-minded foreigner—a man in a 
distinguished position, being doubly hurt at the suggestion of his pro. 
fessional career being probably on the wane, the attack also being 
made on a lady associated with him in singing some of his best com. 
positions. All this comes upon him, and he is draggedin by this allusion 
to him in this very offensive article in the Sunday Times. Are you 
going to visit it upon the defendant as though he had done something 
malicious—as though he had been wishing to do an amount of damage 
to the plaintiff. I think all the elements out of which damages are 
generally composed, and upon which they are generally based, if you 
view the case calmly, are wanting. That being so, the plaintiff him- 
self says “I suffered no damage,” he has not lost one shilling, he has not 
lost a customer, by this article In the Choir; and therefore, the only 
ground upon which you could give damages would not be to com- 
pensate loss sustained, but either to vindicate him from some supposed 
charge which we protest he never made, or to punish him in the form 
of damages for the malice which he declares his breast is free from, 
Gentlemen, I have nothing more to say to help you in this case, | 
venture to submit to you these grounds upon which you shall givea 
verdict for the defendant; and if you find a verdict for the plaintiff, 
I venture with still more confidence to submit to you that it should 
be for a very small amount. 

Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: May it please your Lordship, Gentle- 
men of the Jury, this case has taken a very considerable time, and 
it has involved a good many matters which I have almost regretted to 
see exposed in a Court of Justice. I regret, on my own part, thatI 
seemed almost to lose sight that I was acting as a Counsel in a Court 
of Justice, desiring as Ido on all occasions to conduct my professional 
business according to professional rule. I am not at all sorry to 
express regret that I rather went beyond what I ought. As far asl 
can understand this question now (and it is one that is presented to 
you, in my humble judgment, in a very fair aspect), my friend has had 
an opportunity of dealing with this matter as my friend knows very 
well how todo. An utterly unjustifiable libel has been published—a 
libel imputing that which is as serious an imputation as could very 
well be cast upon the character of a tradesman; it is an imputation 
cast by a man whose name is known to the public, and, therefore, that 
gives to the imputation a certain amount of weight. He isa foreigner, 
it is true, but his attention being called to the gravity of what has 
taken place, and of what he had done by those who were capable of in- 
forming him, he persists in the libel published. He has offered no 
apology or retractation; and now he places before you the question 
whether the plaintiff deserves those terms which he has applied to 
him, or whether there is any groundfor them, If the plaintiff 
deserves those terms, upon that ground, and that only, the defendantis 
entitled to your verdict. If he doesnot deserve then, I think, I mustask 
you to give by your verdict such damages as will enable my client to 
say that there was not the slightest shadow of foundation for the im- 
putation cast upon him. Some of the arguments I am obliged to dis- 
sent from. I could see my learned friend was weighted, and with what 
difficulties he had to contend. Under such circumstances I am able to 
sympathize with his position, a position which any one of us may be 

laced in having clients of the same description. learned friend 
os not indulged in any unnecessary attack upon Mr. Littleton, but 
has made himself the mouthpiece, undoubtedly, of certain suggestions, 
and he has not in any way whatever withdrawn those suggestions 
which the libel undoubtedly contains. Now, first of all, what is it that 
is really my friend’s proposition. There has been a good deal of 
eloquence, and my learned friend who calls himself youthful, and who 
is youthful in mind and youthful in appearance, although not in ex- 
perience, which alone has given him anything like a claim to be called 
“not aged” but approaching to middle life. My learned friend was 
extremely energetic, and I listened to my learned friend, Mr. Digby 
Seymour, to see'what was the point, and, as I understand, it is really 
brought to this: that if a London tradesman is libelled by a foreigner 
of distinction, he has no remedy in any English Court of Justice. That 
is really what it comes to. Let us see whether or not Mr. Littleton 
deserves what is imputed to him; and then I may call your attention 
to what, in my opinion, is imputed to him. My learned friend, by his 

uotations, has made the imputation more grave, because he has justi- 
fled the course adopted. Mr. Littleton has had three transactions. 
With regard to the first, you heard his account—there is a 
difference of testimony with regard to the two £40, Mr. Littleton 
declaring that the bargain was made as ultimately paid. Considering 
the extremely fair way in which he gave his evidence upon another 
matter, namely £20 for the songs, being unwilling to adopt what one 
of the witnesses was so very confident of—that the option had been 
given to him to take it either at sixpence royalty, or a sum of money. 
It is for you to say whether there is any cause chiens to exhibit him 
in a Court of Justice, in any other light than as a respectable and 
fairtradesman. I ask you tocome to this conclusion and to pro- 
nounce your verdict upon that foundation. I endeavoured, as far as I 
could, to settle this matter. As far as M. Gounod was concerned he 
certainly offered no apology. With regard to his eminent heart 
qualities no human being can entertain a doubt—there cannot be a 
greater misfortune than when a person gets the idea that somebody 
whom he choses to patronise, is a star of the first magnitude, and the 
British public will not accept him—if he persists he must expect his 
income to diminish. Nowas I said to you the lady, I never heard her, lam 
quite sure—whether she sings for charity or not, it is perfectly imma- 
terial—she may be a nightingale or exactly the reverse—the public 
have not taken to her, and M. Gounod is excessively angry in conse- 
quence. I do not know that this case is much improved by its being 
perfectly apparent that these letters are a combination between him 
and this lady’s husband—he knows English; the lady herself was ex- 
tremely voluble; that distinguished her. I think that in a Court of 
Justice a perfectly quiet demeanour is what one would like to seein 
an English lady, and that although extreme vehemence may be 
extremely amusing, one would hardly like to see it exhibited 
upon many occasions; at all events she let out when my 
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learned friend, in his insinuating manner (nobody can be so 
insinuating as my learned friend), asked her what it was “to be 
done,” what that meant, and expecting that she would have given 
a perfectly innocent construction. ‘‘Oh” but she says, “ we have 
often talked about the old humbug, we won't be done again.” So we 
had it from her lips that the plaintiff was a humbug, and I think pre- 
sently you will agree that the article goes a great deal further and 
“done” means “ cheated again.” Now I make these observations in no 
spirit of unkindness to any of these people. I believe in the long run, 
art is properly appreciated; nobody has been more properly appreciated 
than M. Gounod. There may be the envy of the writer, there may be 
some female assassin behind the scenes who wants to stab Mrs. 
Weldon in the cruelest way, and these parties may probably think so ; 
but what has Mr. Littleton to do with that? We know very weli 
the history of it. It was, 1 think, James the First, who, whenever he did 
anything naughty, had another boy flogged for it. Why should the 
honesty of Mr. Littleton, who had a transaction eleven months before, 
which was concluded in perfect amity, be attacked because Mrs. 
Weldon gets attacked in the Sunday Times, I leave you to judge. I 
only want to bring your attention to what the libel is, and to ask your 
opinion of what that libel intends to convey—one observation should be 
made before I do it, and that is as to where and how it is published. 
My learned friend says the Choir is not like the Times and other papers, 
that it is purely an artistic paper. It is perfectly true, that when ina 
paper which is sure to be read by young composers and writers, and 
those who want information upon such matters, the libel is contained, 
it is extremely likely that persons coming from France, would not read 
such an article in the Times, but they might read the Choir when 
they want simply to print their compositions, and to get to know the 
best means of doing it, and to go to somebody upon whom they could 
rely. Gentlemen, I venture to say that makes it of still more impor- 
tance; but my learned friend says the plaintiff has derived no injury. 
If you have been libelled up hill and down dale, and in consequence 
people do not come to your establishment, they do not come to you 
and say *‘ We have read in the papers that you are an uncommon rogue, 
I don’t mean to come to your shop again.” The libels that destroy 
are the libels that cannot be met, and affect people you do not know, 
and in the same way with M. Gounod, who has a suspicion that in 
consequence of the conspiracy of the publishers his income has fallen 
off. Mr. Littleton may have a very strong notion, upon looking at his 
books at the end of the year, that his income has fallen off considerably, 
by what he cannot explain. Now my learned friend has gone very 
fully into the whole matter. I did not do so in opening the case. 
Now let me follow my learned friend; let us see what it is. The 
letter is violent and in bad taste, as all the letters appear to be that 
come from these people who are the advisers of M. Gounod. It 
alludes to the hisses that accompanied this lady’s performances, and 
directly imputes it to a conspiracy Among the music publishers. 
Directly the Sunday Times apply that, she says your former publishers 
were So-and-so and So-and-so. How can you impute to men of such 
respectability conduct so utterly scandalous as that upon which M. 
Gounod writes a letter in which he brings Mr. Littleton’s name for- 
ward as being a name not mentioned in the Sunday Times, and only 
in the sense of being a publisher, upon whom he cast the imputation 
of sending people to the house to iss the lady. That is quite clear 
that that is what he meant from the beginning to the end; and when 
the question really arises of malice, we have a right to take that into 
our consideration, and see what he really meant—what a scandalous 
imputation he intended to cast—then look at the words which are 
really in the libel, and see if they conveyed that which is libellous, or 
that which, according to my learned friend’s contention, is justifiable. 
Now I will not read you what you have heard over and over again in 
relation to those songs, but “ about a month after this little dispute, being 
on the eve of returning to France, I asked Mr. Littleton to settle his 
account with me. Before this he had mulcted me twice of £40.” Now, 
gentlemen, my learned friend says, “ mulcting ” means “ milking,” 
and he says milking is an innocent diversion, that it affects the cow 
but nobody else, and that what is meant here is milking and not cheat- 
ing. Now I do not know that milking is not an offensive term, and 
the question is the sense that it conveys to your mind. You, gentle- 
men, I daresay believe that the law is a very flowery profession, and 
that most flowery of all practitioners in the law are Special Pleaders, 
and they are most amusing in the way in which they develope ideas 
inasingle word. Now these poetical fancies are called in the lan- 
guage of the law inuendoes, but when we get into a Court of Justice 
we get rid of these flowers, and get back to common sense. The ques- 
tion is what it means in your mind. Now, you know you have a 
Special Pleader, and he puts it, “‘mulcting, meaning thereby being 
milked.” I shall ask you to dismiss from your minds that definition 
of mulcting and take mine, that it is a process, of an irregular descrip- 
tion, for getting money out of the pockets of another, where it ought 
to remain; that is my idea of what it conveys to your mind and what 
itconveys to mine. Itis not acompliment, that is quite true—it does not 
Mean to say that has been a very fair transaction, it means to convey 
something else,—“ the third time it was £240 he owed me, and this time 
he wished to mulct me of halfthesum.” I have expressed my opinion of 
the word mulct; you will have to express yours presently. What was 
this transaction of £240? you have it present to your minds. Mr. 
Littleton would not fight the battle, because the impression upon his 
own mind was that alfhough the sixpence had been mentioned as an 
alternative, M. Gounod had not adopted that; and although he was 
told by a gentleman who was present, that it was perfectly clear, and 
although it was upcna piece of paper, which was presented to him, 
where it was clearly taken down as an alternative of sixpence. Mr. 
Littleton in a perfectly fair and honourable spirit, not being quite 
sure upon the point paid the money sooner than fight the question. 

ow, gentlemen, was that the act of a dishonourable man? was that 
the act of a man who wanted to mulct another? It was the act of a 
man who went beyond anything like’a necessity to be perfectly fair. 
Then we come to the words that have been so much commented upon: 
“But he told me what the Sunday Times tells us"—that is, Mr. 
Weldon,” that there are law courts, that I was fairly entitled to the 
money, that the proofs were on my side, and that I must not submit to 





be ‘done’ again.” Well, gentlemen, Mr. Littleton considers that 
these paragraphs are a grave assault upon his honesty of conduct, and 
the propriety of the manner in which he carries on his business. It is 
immaterial to consider what form of cheating is intended, what form 
of plunder was intended to be conveyed. It is quite sufficient (and I 
think I shall have my Lord’s sanction for that) if it be intended to be con- 
veyed that he had a sharp way of dealing with his customers; that he got 
money from them by means that deserved the term mulcting; and 
that he had in some transactions “done” his customers, and his cus- 
tomers must take care not to be “done” again. That is sufficient to 
support what I allege this to be, namely, anfextremely grave charge of 
libel, unapologized for, and unexcused, and utterly unmitigated, by 
the course that has been pursued on the part of the defence. There- 
fore, although I do it very unwillingly, I must ask you to do justice to 
an English tradesman, in an English Court of Justice, who has not 
only behaved with perfect fairness in the transaction, but who, when 
forced into Court, has given every opportunity that a candid and 
kindly-hearted man could give for the retractation of those libelson the 
part of the libeller, who #s now forced to stand upon his rights, and to 
ask you to meet the public, judge between him and his accuser as to 
whether or not he is the unfair trader that he is imputed to be in the 
article in question. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Gentlemen of the Jury, I feel very great 
regret that, atan early stage of this case, some other termination 
did not take place different from that to which it must be brought 
by your verdict, because I cannot help thinking it is a very great 
misfortune and a thing which all right-minded] people fought to 
regret that a highly respectable publisher on the one hand, and one of 
the greatest musical geniuses of the day, as M. Gounod is, on the 
other, should be fighting to the bitter end in an action for libel in a 
Court of Justice, and so possibly embitter the relations between them 
for a longer period than might have occurred if they had agreed to 
settle their differences by something reasonable in the nature of a 
compromise. However, we are here now to settle this case. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Littleton, appears to be interested in the firm of Novello 
and Co., the great musical publishers. Originally in the declaration 
certain things were complained of in the alleged libel, which is set out 
in the declaration, which are not now relied upon, and I think that 
after having that matter thrashed out, it is quite a wise discretion to 
have exercised on the part of the plaintiff’s advisers, to withdraw that 
altogether from your consideration, because it is quite clear that an 
article, which only comes to a quarrel with the bad taste of aman, is an 
article which, however it may bein bad taste itself, still isone which ought 
not to be the subject of an action. But as regards the latter words in the 
alleged libel, and which are also set out on the declaration, it becomes 
a question for you to consider whether they arejlibellous or not in the 
sense of being actionable or not in your judgment, because the law of 
libel has been quite correctly stated by the learned counsel on both 
sides, It is for me only to tell you, if I see on the face of a document 
in writing words which are capable of being considered libellous, if you 
put certain constructions upon them, it is for me to say whether they 
are words which are libellous—in fact, that is to say, which do impute 
conduct to the plaintiff so disgraceful to him, and so wrong on his part 
that they tend to disgrace and lower him in the sight of the world. It 
is therefore for you in every one of these cases, to say, whether you do, 
or do not think that the inuendo (that is, the construction put upon the 
libel by the plaintiff himself) is warranted, or not. As an illustration 
of it, take the first part of the declaration. It struck me, and I take it 
it must have struck everybody that the inuendo was strong—that it 
was not necessarily imputed that he did not know his business as a 
musical pubiisher, but that there was a want of taste and judgment 
between one piece of poetry and another. Now about these words, 
you must consider them. I will read the words so that you may have 
them all before you; of course you will bear in mind that they 
are words in allusion to an article which appeared in the Sunday 
Times—an article no doubt itself in parts in very bad taste 
and in very bad feeling towards a foreigner having gained a great 
reputation as a musical composer, and now amongst us earning his 
living, after the misfortune of being driven from his own country 
by the siege of Paris, I suppose. It was not a hospitable or kind or 
friendly sort of article which was inserted in the Sunday Times; and 
you must remember that this letter of M. Gounod, sent to the Choir, 
was originally produced by that; but you must also remember that 

. Gounod evidently fixes the responsibility in some way of that 
transaction. The letter in the Sunday Times fixes it upon Mr. Littleton 
without, as it appears in this case, any real foundation. Mr. Littleton 
was not cross examined to show that he had anything to do with the 
article in the Sunday Times. Therefore, so far as you are concerned, 
it is a gratuitous imputation that Mr. Littleton has anything to do 
with it; but it is in answer to an article in the Sunday Times intro- 
duced by a letter to the Sunday Times. There is a part of the libel 
which still remains for your consideration. ‘ About a month after this 
little dispute "—that is about the matter of taste—“ being on the eve of 
returning to France, I asked Mr. Littleton to settle his account with 
me. Before this he had mulcted me twice of £40 (on two different sums of 
£200) to which I had with my accustomed indifference submitted. Mr. Lit- 
tleton told me he could not afford to pay me the sums first agreed upon, 
which statement I believed. He knew the war had nearly ruined me, 
and that my house had been burnt down.” You must take that with 
the expression which afterwards comes: “I could not, therefore, be- 
lieve he could have bargained with me under such circumstances." 
You must take them together, the learned counsel said the word 
“mulct” comes from the Latin mulgeo, to milk. I should not quite 
have used that defence, because the word mulct, we all know, has got 
another use—viz., to mulct a man is to fine him, and to fine is some- 
times used in a loose sense, as equivalent to docking him—equivalent 
to taking something off payments. Take the case of a contractor—you 
may do it according to contract. I should have thought there might 
have been some such sense as that suggested, that it really did not 
mean to impute that he had milked him in the sense of cheating; that 
is securing anything he had noright to secure out of him, but that 
he had been hard with him, and had driven a hard bargain, especially 
as the expression is afterwards used,—‘‘I could not, therefore 
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believe he could have bargained with me under those circum- 
stances.” It is not for me to suggest anything as to the true 
construction, but b am bound to put anything possible before you. 
If you think that is one of several meanings that may be attrir 
buted to it, and it is a reasonable idea that he meant to take any- 
thing off it, it would scertainly wear a different aspect from what 
the word “mulcted” would mean. All these things are entirely for 
you. Ifyouthink that those words, whatever they mean, were meant 
in a sense that they would tend to degrade and injure Mr. Littleton in 
his trade as a publisher, or to injure him as a man—they being written 
words are words which would be libellous; they certainly would be 
most libellous if you came to the conclusion that they meant that the 
plaintiff had cheated and fraudulently deprived the defendant of the 
sum of £40. It may be that you will not take that view of the case, 
but still you will consider that they meant something that might 
degrade him and injure his position. If so, you may find that the 
words were libellous, as used, without finding the inuendo at all In 
any sense, it is for you to say whether those words are capable of 
bearing a construction which is libellous according to the animus you 
put upon them. It is for you to say whether, in point of fact, they did 
in that article constitute a libel. Now I goon a little further, it goes 
on to another occasion altogether. He says, “ This third time it 
was £240, he (meaning the plaintiff) owed me (meaning the 
defendant), and this time he (meaning the plaintiff) wished to 
mulct me (meaning the defendant) of half that sum (meaning 
thereby that he the plaintiff was desirous of and attempted tocheat the de- 
fendant of the sum of £120, due and lawfully owing to him (the defendant). 
Had it not been for Mr Weldon’s advice, I (meaning the defendant) 
should certainly have submitted again. But he told me what the 
Sunday Times tells me that there are Law Courts, that I (meaning 
defendant) was fairly entitled to the money, that the proofs were on my 
side, and that I (meaning the defendant) must not submit to be “ done 
again.” Certainly, those words being placed in inverted commas and 
underscored, look as if they were meant to be quotations from the 
words of another, and it is for you to consider whether they are or not. 
M. Gounod has said they were the words of Mr. Weldon. Do they in 
the article appear to be so. He says, ‘Had it not been for Mr. 
Weldon’s advice, I should certainly have submitted again.” Does he 
mean that even though they were Weldon’s words to adopt them as his 
own, and does he mean to give them additional force by underscoring 
them as he has? If you think so, then it is for you to say whether you 
think those words “done again,” do not, according to the ordinary 
interpretation of English words at the present day, mean that he 
did intend to impute that he had “done” him or tricked him? 
Or do they mean something very different from that, or something 
like it, but mot quite it? At all events, do they mean some- 
thing which imputes to Mr. Littleton that he had not behaved 
straightforwardly and properly, and in a business-like way as a trades- 
man ought to do. Ifthey do, you will find that they are libellous—if 
they do not, then you will not been entitled to say that they were libellous 
at all. I cannot say positively as a matter of law that those words 
mean to imply that there had been any such cheating on the part of 
Mr. Littleton, but it is entirely a question for youto say. It is purely 
within the functions of the jury. Now, gentlemen, that is the dispute 
between the parties. Mrs. Weldon herself was called. One cannot 
help observing upon the evidence of Mrs. Weldon (and it really 
amounted to very little indeed in matter) that this is a case in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon have to some extent been advising M. Gounod, 
and it may be that you may think that they, feeling that he acted 
chivalrously towards them, and he feeling great admiration for Mrs 
Weldon’s talents asa singer, and feeling that that wasimpugned by some- 
body—that that led him on to write more spiced and vehement expres- 
sions of respectable tradesmen, than he was warranted in using; if he 
has done that in such a way as to lead you to think that the words are 
injurious to Mr. Littleton as a tradesman, then you will say those 
words are libellous, even though you might admire in certain respects 
the chivalry of M. Gounod in standing up for Mrs Weldon, and 
the ‘strong feeling of Mrs. Weldon (with which we _ have 
nothing to do here) who feels that M. Gounod has not had proper 
appreciation. But still it will not justify you in jumping to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Littleton who was not asked a question about having 
had anything to do with the article in the Sunday Times, or mixed up 
with the affair in the way in which they thought. Gentlemen, if you 
think that M. Gounod under that suspicion did get very angry on the 
belief that that was true, and that he set to work with a strong idea 
that Mr. Littleton had something to do with that article, that really 
would be some evidence of the very malice which if you think this is a 
libellous article, would not require to be affirmatively proved. But if, 
on the other hand you think there was really no great malice in the letter, 
but there was a use of language here, and the publication of language 
without strong malice, but from ignorance of the English language 
partly, it would then make you wish at all events not to fine M. Gounod 
so severely. I cannot tell you that you are justified in taking into account 
the fact that M. Gounod is a foreigner, because he has made himself 
responsible for a letter in the English language, and he is responsible 
so far as that is concerned here to-day Then, gentlemen, suppose 
you find that this is a libel, there comes the question of what 
damages should be given. Upon that you have heard so many 
comments by the counsel on both sides, and you are so well 
able to judge of such a matter that I do not feel I should be 
justified in dwelling at any length upon that topic before you. 
rovided you think it is a libel, Mr. Littleton ought to have damages 
sufficient to satisfy the world at large that an unfounded action, and 
dare say (although I have no right to dwell upon it) he would not wish 
to get an exaggerated verdict. That is a topic which I have no right 
to urge upon you in anyway, nor indeed could it properly be urged as 
a ground for diminution of damages; and you would therefore find 
such reasonable and fair damages as will on the one hand not be cruel 
towards the defendant, and on the other would be reasonable and 
satsfactory to the plaintiff in such a case as this. I need say no more 
to you. I have made sufficient comments upon the case to enable 
you to do justice in it. I think the rest of the words of the libel 
which remained after the words I read carried the thing no further, 


one way or other, except that he said he went to law and got his money’ 
I think, perhaps, I ought to make this observation upon that :—That 
the conduct of the plaintiff seems to be honourable about that matter, 
Though his own musical adviser, who expresses his strong feeling to 
M. Gounod, was convinced that the bargain — the other matter 
which is in issue was in his favour, and not in M. Gounod’s, his own 
recollection went the other way, and therefore he paid the whole 
amount. I do not think you ought to take that into account in a verdict 
for damages to Mr. Littleton. He did what a man ought to do under 
the circumstances, although he had an actual witness whose recollec-. 
tion was the other way. You will now be good enough to consider 
your verdict. 

The Jury consulted fora short time.—The Associate: Gentlemen, 
are you all agreed upon your Verdict. 

The ForREMAN OF THE JuRY: Weare. 

The AssociaTE: Do you find for the plaintiff or for the defendant? 

The Foreman: We find for the plaintiff. 

The AssociaTE: What damages? 

The Foreman: 40s. if it carries costs. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN (to the learned Counsel): Is there any difficulty 
about the certificate? 

Mr. Murpuy: No, it is in your Lordship’s power. 

Mr. Justice DENMAN: Then I will make it carry costs; I will 
certify for costs. 








Original Correspondence, 


THE RULES OF SIMPLE HARMONY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL TIMES. 

Simr,—Permit me space to reply to some of the remarks 
made in your review of my “ Manual of Simple Harmony” 
in your last number. I should not have troubled you but 
that your reviewer seems to have so thoroughly misrepre- 
sented me. 

In the first place, he complains that “nothing is said 
about the construction of a minor scale, but afterwards, in 
speaking of keys, we are told that ‘every major key has its 
relative minor,’ and then, two minor scales being given, the 
pupil is left to discover for himself how it is formed.” 
Does not the latter part of this sentence stultify the first? 
I have given the form of the two minor scales most 
commonly used, so that the pupil can hardly be said to be 
“left to discover for himself” how it is formed. The minor 
scale takes so many forms, that your reviewer would confer 
a boon on the musical public if he could give it a distinc- 
tive formation. Dr. Stainer, in his admirable “ Treatise on 
Harmony,” quotes four ways of writing it. 

Again—your reviewer complains of the plan I advanced 


key, viz.—to “look through one or two lines of the music, 
and if the fifth of the key is repeatedly sharpened from its 
position according to the signature, it is not the major key 
ee by the signature, but its relative minor, the 
affected note being the seventh of the minor scale; ” andI 
am invited to turn to Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique, and 
say whether I believe any pupil, even of average intellect, 
could “look through two or three lines of the music” and 
imagine the key note to be anything but C? Well, I don’t 
know what the “average intellect’ pupil might imagine, 
but I venture to say that three out of every four of those 
who have been taught to play (without the theory), would 
tell you that it was in E flat; and that not afew of them, 
if questioned as to the difference between major and minor 
scales, would astonish your reviewer by telling him that all 
major pieces are written in sharps, while minors are written 
in flats! But this rule in my book contains a note that it is 
not infallible; though I still maintain that it is a good 
guide. 
As to the omission of any explanation of the difference 
between duple and triple rhythm, I do not think any such 
explanation is required for a practical knowledge of simple 
harmony. I have already done violence to my own feelings 
by inserting a good deal of what'I may term simply “book 
knowledge,” which is of little or no use in practice. Why, 
“rhythm ”’ itself could have occupied one-half the manual. 
Again—I state that “all times are taken from common 
time.’’ Does your reviewer dissent from this? If so, why? 
Again—the only information I give as to compound time, 
is that “simple times are those with only one principal 
accent ina bar.” He might have quoted a little farther, 
that “all times of less than six beats ina bar are simple, 
those with six or more are compound.” Again—while I 
have given a complete table of the chromatic intervals, I 
have given no rule for finding out the diatonic intervals, 
except that they are “composed of notes incidental to the 
keys ” there is not much mystery about this, at any rate. 
here is more heresy yet: for in speaking of the first 








inversion of a common chord, I state that the figure 6 
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indicates the harmony to be played, “‘ which is the common 
chord of the sixth note above,” although he had previously 
ined that the chord is formed by taking the third for a 
pass instead of the fundamental note. Am I to understand, 
then, that when a chord is inverted, its character is altered ? 
Surely the 6 does indicate the common chord of the sixth 
note above. 
Lastly—I state that the chord of the diminished seventh 
4ig formed by raising the bass of the dominant seventh a 
semitone, the other notes incident to that chord remaining 
maltered ;” but that “‘no mention is made of the fact that 
poth root and key are completely changed by this process.” 
This is really too bad. If your reviewer had read to the 
end of the chapter, he would have found that the change 
of root, at any rate, is fully explained. 

If I had followed the dictates of your reviewer, I must 
have altered the title of my manual from “concise and 
practical” to “elaborate, but wnpractical.” My object was 
to treat the rules of simple harmony as they are used ; your 
reviewer has not succeeded in attempting to show that I 
have failed in my endeavour. 

Believe me, yours, &c., 
] Tuomas Smita, 
Organising Choir-master to the Church 
Music Society for the Archdeaconry 
of Sudbury. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
June, 1873. 





| [We have on several occasions shown, by inserting letters 
from authors who have been reviewed in our columns, that 
Lno notice is approved of unless it is laudatory, and Mr. 
Smith’s communication affords another instance of the 
trath of our belief. If our correspondent can make his 
readers think that he has a grievance against us, we willingly 
give him the opportunity of doing so. For ourselves, we 
see no reason to re-state our opinion, especially when we 
find Mr. Smith actually defending a false method of teaching 
theory to pupils who have been taught to play, as he says, 
“without the theory.”—Tae WriTeR oF THE REVIEW. | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


%,® Notices of concerts, and other informution supplied by our friends 
¢ in the country, must be forwarded ax eurly as possible after the 

occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be insert-d. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 


Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly as 
possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may occur. 


We cannot undertake to returnoffered contributions; the authors, there- 
fore, will do well to retain copies. 


Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment ‘in advance) is exhausted. 
The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is not renewed. 
We again remind those who are disappointed in obtaining back 
numbers that, although the music pages are always stereotyped, 
only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the, paper is printed to 
supply the current sale. 

iT, Horron.—Pearce on Violins and Violin Makers, 3s. 6d; Published by 
Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. Fet:s on Stradiuarius, 5s; Pub- 
lished by R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. Duke's Violins 
are nearly 100 years old. 

report of the performance of Spohr's “ Las Judgment,” at Southsea, 
merely informs us that it took p'ace on'** Montz evening.” As the 
correspondent who furnishes us with the notice apue u's aaxious that we 
shuld give it insertion, it seems strang? that he hould have defeated 
his olject by supplying us with no indication of the dute of the concert. 
).H. Lamix —It is difficult to define the exut meaning of the Italian 
words used in music to express certain shad’s of feeling. Allargando 
from the verd Allargare—to extend or enlarge; bu its applicabiltty 
to the passage ower which it is placed canon'y be unierstood by those 
who sufficiently sumpathise with the author to accept so vague an 
indication. ‘Con Dirazione” we have never met with, 











Bric Summary of Countco Mews, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any uopinions expressed in this 
bnmnary ; as all the notices are either collated from the local papers, or 
mpplied to us by ional correspondent 
ARMagH.—On Monday, the 26th May, tho Rev. S. L’Estrange 
falone (Vicar Choral of St. Patrick's Jathedral, Armigh) delivered a 
eture on Church Music in the Tneatre of the Armagh Natural 
listory and Philosophical Society. Tne mu-ical illustrations were 
in a most efficient manner by the ceten-ated Cachedral choir 
I the Town, under the able directorship of Me T. J). Marks, Mus. 
organist, The house was filled by 1 most attentive and highly 
tiative audience. The President, the Rev. William Reeves. D.D., 
lacentor, occupied the chair, and introduced the lecturer and his 
ct by a clever speech. The Rev. 8. L'Estrange Malone opened 
theme by vindicating the position of music in worship, proving 



























from Scripture, custom, and authority, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, the antiquity of its use He sketched the history. and 
referred to the peculiar traits, of the Hebrew and Greek masical 
system, and pointed out the prominent position assigned to it in the 
Jewish worship, tracing its history down to the Christian era, 
In the second part of his subject he reviewed the history and develop- 
ment of Church Music from the earliest Christian date down to the 
present time; and towards the close of his lecture, introduced several 
compositions as illustrations of music suitable to the various offices of 
our Church. Beginning with a quartett and chorus from Spohr’s 
Oratorio, The Last Judgment, “ Blest are the departed,” he con- 
tras‘ed his style of treatment with that of Felix Mendelssohn in a 
similar subject, viz., ‘Happy and blest are they who have endured” 
from the Oratorio, St. Paul. Hymn No. 50, Church Hymnal was 
much appreciated, and was followed by E. J. Hopkins’s descriptive 
Anthem, “‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead." As an example 
of the devotional spirit in music, the lecturer selected Sir John Goss’s 
Anthem, “O Saviour of the world” Th's beautiful composition was 
followed by a hymn of the Greek Church (Euroclydon), ‘‘ Peace! it is I,” 
by a celebrated Dublin composer, G. W. Torrance, Esq., M.A. Nothing 
could exceed the cordiality with which this hymn was received by the 
listeners, who now heard it for the first time. Handel’s Voronation 
Anthem, “God save the King,” gave an avpropriate finish to the illus- 
trations. The Rector, the Rev. G. A. Chadwick, moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, in a telling speech, which was seconded by 
Mr. Lochrane. 


Bomsay.+On Tuesday, the 29th April, the fine organ presented to 
Bombay by Sir Albert Sassoon, was opened with great éclut. Mr. C. 
F. Frye, organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta, was specially 
invited te preside; and in compliance with so complimentary a request, 
he undertook a railway journey of between 1200 and 1300 miles across 
the country. Mr. Frye was assisted by Mr, Bishop, son of the builder 
of the organ, and by Mr. Cope, honorary organist of St. (homas’s 
Cathedral, Bombay. The Times of India states tnat Mr. Bishop p ayed 
the opening piece (Wely’s Offertoire in G) with much ability; and that 
the style in which Mr. Frye (who is spoken of as about the most 
accomplished performer on the instrument in India) followed with an 
Andante by Batiste, abundantly fulfilled all expectations that had been 
formed of his power. Mr. Cope is also highly commended for his skill; 
and the singers, Mr. Constable, Mr. Punnett, and Mr. Sevastopulo are 
said to have acquitted themselves in excellent style. 


Braprorp.—The fifth Festival of the Church choirs of Bradford was 
held on Thursday evening, the 19th ult., in the Parish Church. Mr, 
A. R. Swaine, organist of the Parish Church, was the originator of 
these Festivals; his desire being to bring the Church choirs in the 
town into closer connection, for the purpose of mutaal improvement 
and social intercourse. The number of voices upon this occasion was 
about 320, representing 15 churches. The procession of boys, men, and 
24 clergy, all surpliced, entered at the west-end of the church, and 
sang a Processional Hymn as they marched to their seats in the 
chancel. Every part of the service was highly creditable to the choirs en- 
gaged in it, the chanting, anthems, &c., being rendered with the greatest 
precision, without the aid of aconductor. The service was intoned by 
the Rev J. Watkins, Precentor of Leeds Parish Church; the lessons 
were read by the Right Rev. Bishop Ryan, D.D., and the Rev. W. R. 
Smith, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Canon Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael's, Coventry, from 
Revelations xvii, 2, 3. The first anthem was Sir John Goss's 
* Wilderness,” in which the solo and verse parts were sustained by 
members of the Parish Church choir. The second anthem (after ser- 
mon) was Dr. Wesley's ‘“‘ Blessed be the God and father,” which was 
very well sung, the two treble solos, “But as he,” by Master C. 
Sutcliffe. of the Parish Church, and “ Love one another,” by Master 
W. Golden, of Christ Church, being admirably given. The choral 
recits. in both these anthems, for men’s voices only, were very fine. 
After the Benediction, the clergy and choirs left the church singing 
a Recessional Hymn. Mr. A. R. Swaine deserves great credit for the 
untiring zeal wlth which he has devoted himself to making these 
Festivals successful. At the organ he was assisted by his brother Mr. 
A. 3waine, organist of Bingley Parish Church, who played the Pro- 

ssional and R ional Hymns.—‘!n Thursday, the 29th May, the 
members of the Church Institute Singing Class presented Mr. G. F. 
Sewell with a beautiful timepiece, in acknowledgment of his services 
as honorary conductor. The presentation was made by the Secretary, 
Mr. W. Oddy, and was suitably acknowledged by Mr. Sewell. An 
ivory-mounted baton was also given at the same time by Mr. Poole. 





Onristcuurca, New ZgaLanp.—A very successful performan:e of 
the Oratorio Elijah was given by the Mendelssonn Society on the 17th 
March. The principal vocalists were Mesdames Pember, Digby, 
Palairet, Barry, and Hornhoox, the Rev. F. Pember, Messrs. E. D. 
Price, and T. Jones. The choruses were sung with the utmost 
precision and spirit. The orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. C. 
Bonnington, rendered very efficient service. The performance was 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Parker, Miss Marshman presiding at 
the pianoforte. 


Eye.—The Church choir, assisted by the ladies of the Church 
Choral Society, gave its sixth annual concert, on Wednesday, the 18th 
ult., in the Corn Exchange, which was completely filled by more than 
300 of the élite of the town and neighbourhood. The concerted music 
was well rendered, and gave evidence of careful and judicious training. 
The duet “‘ The Fairy Queen,” by Glover, was well sung by Miss Eliza 
Engleheart and Miss Barker, and was loudly applauded; and the trio, 
*The Mermaid’s Song,” in which the same two ladies were joined by 
Miss Bishop, had to be repeated. The Rv. F. Page received quite an 
ovation at the end of each of his songs, “ For ever and for aye,” by 
Smart, and “A life that lives for you,” by Sullivan Mr. Ship received 
an ananimous encore for Operti’s ‘‘ Pirate,” and a similar compliment 
was awarded to Mr. Burrough for his song, “The friends of other 
days.” Mr. Ship and Mr. Burrough then joined in Glover's duet, 
** Music and her Sister Song,” which was re-demanded with enthusiasm, 
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Miss Ling presided at the pianoforte with great ability, and Mr. M. 
Deadman, the organist of the Parish Church, conducted. 


FarRwatER.—The usual Midsummer Prize Distribution and Musical 
Performances at the Independent College took place in the principal 
Hall on Wednesday, the 18th ult. Mr. Comer, who conducted the 
concert, deserves the utmost credit for the zeal with which he has 
directed the studies of the boys committed to his charge. Many of the 
vocal pieces were extremely well rendered; and a reading of Collins's 
“Ode to the Passions,’ by Mr. Burrington (a former pupil of the College), 
with instrumental illustrations, was highly successful. 


HarroGate.—The Philharmonic Society gave its first concert, in the 
Spa Concert Rooms, on Thursday, the 29th May. The first part con- 
sisted of a selection of glees, songs, &c., and the second of an original 
Cantata, by T. J. Paley, The Village Festival. The overture is highly 
effective; the first song is musicianly, and the ballad, ‘‘ O tell me not 
of costly gems” (excellently sung by Miss Place), is one of the best 
numbers in the work. A melodious chorus, unaccompanied, is followed 
by a song for baritone, ‘‘The days of childhood,” which is very 
good.” The libretto is by D. 8S. Ward, who, like the composer, is a 
native of thistown. The concert was a complete success. 


Hauirax. Nova Scorra.—On the 21st May, Mr. S. Porter, organist 
of St. Paul’s Church, gave a recital on the new Bevington organ 
recently purchased by the congregation. The programme, which com- 
menced with Handel’s ‘Occasional Overture,” was varied and well 
selected. The power and beauty of the instrument were admirably exhi- 
bited in all the pieces, Mozart's Andante in A, the air “Waft her, Angels,” 
and Mendelssohn's “ Wedding March,” being especially worthy of com- 
mendation. Not the congregation alone, but the whole musicai public 
of Halifax, must be congratulated on the acquisition of so fine an 
instrument; and still more on the possession of an organist who, by 
his training and talent, is so well able to promote the study ard love of 
high class music in this city. 


Hontrey.—The annual Festival, in connection with St. Mary's 
Church, took place on Whitsunday. Special sermons were preached 
afternoon and evening. The choir, which was augmented for the 
occasion, numbered over 60 voices. The tunes were Nos. 255, 307, 317, 
and 360 from Hymns Ancient and Modern, and Nos. 97 and 603 from the 
Hymnary. The Psalms were chanted to Ouseley in E, and Barnby in 
E; the Cantate, No. 289, Nunc dimittis, No. 185, from Ouseley and 
Monk’s Psalter Chants; the Magnificat to Palestrina in D. The Deus 
was sung to a chant, composed expressly for the choir, in G, the voices 
singing the Canto Fermo in unison, with independent organ part, for 
verses 3 and 5, and Gloria Patri, the effect of which was very striking. 
The anthem was ‘I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord” (J. Barnby), 
which was well sung throughout, especially the chorales. Mr. J. C. 
Beaumont presided at the organ, and played with considerable ability 
the following :—Introductory Voluntary, Benedictus from Cherubini’s 
First Mass. During collection—Slow movement from Hummel’s Trio, 
Op. 65. Concluding Voluntary, “ Hallelujah Chorus” (Handel). The 
church was well filled in the evening. The Festival was a complete 
success, 

LraminctTon.—Mr. C. Sydney Vinning gave an excellent performance 
on the new organ at Trinity Church, on Saturday, the 2lst ult. The 
programme included Bach’s fine Fugue, in G minor, No.8; Lefebure- 
Wely’s “Offertoire,” No. 4; besides other works of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, &c. The whole was rendered with great precision, and 
elicited much approbation. 


Matvern Link.—The members of the Choral Union gave, on 
Tuesday evening, the 17th ult., their fourth concert for the season in 
the Concert-hall, which was moderately filled with a very respectable 
and high!y appreciative audience. The programmecontained Roeckel's 
** Sea-Maidens,” for female voices; Philip Klitz'’s scena, to Mrs. Eliza 
F. Morris's words, ‘‘ The Shipwreck,” and Thomas’s * Pic-nic.”” Mr. 
Klitz presided at the pianoforte and conducted. If any proof were 
required that Mr. Klitz is an efficient teacher and conductor, it was 
given on the above night, for the pieces were most effectively performed 
throughout; and, considering that the Union relies entirely upon its 
own resources, the success of the evening deserves the warmest recog- 
nition. The Cantata is highly spoken of by the local press, and Mr. 
Klitz’s choral song was enthusiastically and most deservedly applauded. 
The “ Pic-nic,” too, was excellently received, several of the pieces 
being re-demanded. The concert gave the utmost satisfaction to the 
audience, and reflected much credit upon the Society. 


Mox.ry.—A new organ, built by Mr. Wm. Johnson, of Moxley, for 
the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Salop Row, Bilston, was opened on 
Sunday, the 25th May, by Mr. George Bond, of Wednesbury. The 
instrument reflects the greatest credit alike on the author of the speci- 
fication, Mr. 8. Waldron, organist of St. Leonards, and on the builder. 
Mr. Bond admirably rendered some well-chosen selections from the 
works of Handel, Mendelssohn, &c., together with arrangements and 
variations on well-known airs from the artistic pen of Mr. Stimpson, of 
Birmingham Town Hall. A similar instrument, we understand, is 
about to be built by Mr. Johnson, for another Chapel in Bilston. 


Oxrorp.—An excellent concert was given on Tuesday evening, the 
27th May, in the Princes Street School-room, by permission of the Rev. 
R. M. Benson, in aid of the Church Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ 
Benevolent Institution. The boys of New College, conducted by Mr. 
Carter, and a party composed of Misses Kate Harvey, Jackman, Lucy 
Pritchett, and Messrs. Roebuck (New College Choir), Hayward (Mag- 
dalen), and Shaw, sang with much precision and effect, the part-songs 
“Spring, gentle Spring,” ‘‘ Now the twilight,” “‘ There stands a little 
cot,” ““Oh, the Summer night,” ‘Memory of the past,” ‘ When 
evening's twilight,” and ‘The moon just peeps,” all of which were 
most enthusiastically welcomed. Mr. Dodds’s admirable rendering of 
Handel's ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” and Heller's ‘‘ Tarantella,” which 
are both suited to display his delicacy and precision of execution, 
elicited an enthusiastic encore. He also gave Kuhe’s “ Fantaisie de 


Concert,” and in response to an encore, subsiituted Thalberg’s solo 
“ Home, sweet home.” 


Songs were also contributed by Miss Lucy 











Pritchett, Mrs. Berry, Miss Kate Harvey, Messrs. Carter, Roebuck, 
Shaw Reyloff. and Masters Aldridge and Lyster. The performances 
concluded with the National Anthem.——On the first day of Trinity 
term, the degree of Bachelor in Music was conferred upon Mr, Jacob 
Bradford, New College, organist and director of the choir of St, 
Peter's, Eltham Road, Lee, late of St. James’s, Hatcham, 
exercise composed for the degree was a sacred Cantata (Psalm 10314) 
for full orchestra and voices. 

SirTIncBourNnE.—The fourth annual Festival of the Sittingbourne 
Choral Union took place in the Parish Church on the 3rd ult., when 
full Choral Evensong was devotionally and efficiently performed by 
the choirs of the Union, numbering nearly 200 voices; Organist, Mr. 
Kinkee; Precentor, The Rev. J. 8. Hoare. An eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Daniel Moore. 

SKELMORLIE.—An Organ Recital was given in the Parish Church, on 
Thursday evening, the 12th ult., by Mr. J. E. Senior, before a large 
audience. The selection commenced with the overture to Samson, and 
comprised pieces from the works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, H. § 
Romberg, Meyerbeer, Schumann, and Rink, and was executed ing 
highly satisfactory manner. Special mention must be made of the 
vocal music, which consisted of “Honour and arms” (Samson), “If 
with all your hearts” (Zlijah), the duet “ For so hath the Lord himself 
commanded” (St. Paul), Benedictus (from Weber's Mass in G), and 
Ave verum (Mozart), allfof which were admirably given by a number of 
amateurs, 

StaFrorp.—On Tuesday, the 27th May, the second annual concert of ' 
Herr Emil Behnke's Tonic Sol-fa Class took place in the Covered 
Market before a large audience. The principal vocalists engaged were 
Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Miss Jessie Jones, Mr. Cumraings, 
and Mr. Patey. The first part of the programme consisted of Mr, 








Henry Lahee’s Cantata The building of the Ship, the composer pre- 
siding at the pianoforte, and Mr. Spivey at the harmonium; and the 
choir of about 300 voices (in the absence of Herr Emil Behnke, through 
illness) being ably conducted by Alfred Gaul, Esq., Mus. Bac. The $ 
Cantata was very creditably performed, the choruses being exceedingly | 
well rendered, and the solos admirably sung by the above-named 
vocalists. At the conclusion of the first part, a sight-singing test was - 
given to the class, having been forwarded specially by B. P. Wright, 
Esq., the Mayor. This piece, after having been sol-fa'd once, was 
twice sung to words; and with the exception of one bar, the teat was 
very successful. The second part consisted principally of songs, 
Madame Patey was decidedly the favourite, her songs ** Children” and 
“She wore a wreath of roses” being rapturously applauded. Miss 
Edith Wynne and Miss Jessie Jones also were very effective in their 
solos; and Mr. Patey in “I'm a roamer” was warmly appreciated, 
The National Anthem concluded a very agreeable concert. 


STAMFORDHAM, NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—A new organ, built 
for the Parish Church, was recently opened by Dr. Armes (organist of 
Durham Cathedral) before a very large congregation. This instru- 
ment adds another to the list of successes achieved by the eminent 
firm of Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of Hull, for it may confidently be 
said thata more perfect organ of the size cannot be found in any 
parish church. Before the opening service began, Dr. Armes played a 
brilliant Voluntary, and effectively displayed both the beauty of the 
instrument and his own powers as a performer. The choir and the 
clergy to the number of twenty-two, entered the Church singing a 
Processional Hymn. The prayers were intoned by the Vicar, the Rev. 
John Bigge, and the Rev. Walker Featherstonhaugh, Rector of Bdmon- 
byers, and the lessons were read by the Rev. Ambrose Jones, Vicar of 
Stannington, and the Rev. Frederic Gipps, Vicar of Corbridge. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Canon Dwanis, who, judging from 
his discourse, is by no means an enthusiast in the cause of Church 
music; indeed, his whole sermon seemed rather an apology for having 
an organ in the Church at all, a line of thought rather out of place at 
an opening service. The music was extremely well rendered by the 
choir, and reflected the greatest credit on those who have bestowed 
their time and labour in training the voices, At the conclusion of the 
service the procession reformed and left the church, singing “The 
Church’s one foundation” to Dr. Wesley’s beautiful tune. As the 
congregation departed, Dr. Armes played the overture to Samson, 
and a most successful and impressive service was thus concluded. In 
the evening a public tea was given by the parishioners in aid of the 
ore ane and it is understood that a very handsome sum was 
realized. 


Warminster.—A Festival of Church choirs of the Warminster 4 
District of the Salisbury Diocesan Choral Association, was held in the 
Parish Church of Sutton Veney (which was tastefully decorated for 
the occasion), on Thursday afternoon, the 12th ult., when the following 
choirs took part:—Sutton, Westbury (surpliced), Westbury Leigh, 
Codford, Imber, Bratton, Brixton, Deverhill, Hill Deverhill, and 
Boyton, the whole numbering about 140 voices, The first part of the 
Service (Tallis) was intoned by the Precentor of the District, the Rev. 
J. H. Pearson, and the second part by the Rev. H. C. de St. Croix. 
The Processional Hymn was from the Hymnary, by Smart, the Psalms 
were sung to Anglican Chants, and the Canticles to Gregorians. 
The anthem was Dr, Stainer’s ‘‘ What are these that are arrayed. 
The hymn before the sermon was from the Hymnary, ‘The roseate. 
hues,” by Rev. F. A. Hervey, and the hymn after the sermon, was 
from the Hymnal, “Hark, hark, my soul,” by Morley. The Re- 
cessional hymn was “ Ye boundless realms of joy,” Croft's 148th. The 
musical part of the service was gone through with much effect. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. H.S. Armfield, M.A. (Minor Canon of 
Salisbury Cathedral), and Mr. Herbert Leach (organist of the Parish 
Church, Westbury, and District Choirmaster) presided at the orgal, 
and played the Benedictus, from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, during the 
Offertory, and Rink’s Flute Concerto for the concluding Voluntary. 
The capabilities of the organ, which is by Gray and Davison, were 
displayed to much advantage during the service by Mr. Leach. After 
the service, the clergy and choirs partook of a substantial repast in the 
Rectory grounds, the Rev. Arthur Everett presiding. 
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Westzsury, WILts.—The members of the Bratton Singing Class 
(assisted by a portion of the Westbury Singing Class) gave their first 
concert, on Wednesday, the 18th ult. The programme was miscel- 
Janeous, consisting of vocal and instrumental duets, songs, and glees, 
which were rendered with great taste and precision, reflecting much 
credit upon their conductor, Mr. Herbert Leach (organist of Westbury), 
who commenced the class in March last. Mr. Leach, during the con- 
cert, played two pianoforte solos, ‘‘La Garde Montante” (Wely), and 
“Blue Bells of Scotland” (Logier), in a highly efficient manner. Mr. 
T. Grant presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. Leach ably conducted. 

We.is.—The Wells Musical Association, assisted by some of the 
members of the Cathedral choir, gave an open night to their friends on 
Tuesday, the 10th ult. The first part of the programme was the 
charming Cantata, The Bride of Dunkerron, by Mr. Henry Smart, which 
was well performed, and gave, as it could scarcely fail to do, great 
pleasure to all present. The second part was miscellaneous. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Lavington, organist of the Cathedral. 

Woo.twicu.—The summer concert of the first year’s series of quar- 
terly entertainments which Miss Mascall has undertaken to supply 
from year to year, took place on Friday, the 6th ult., at the Town Hall. 
Miss Masca!l’s Cantata Sunshine (the music and words of which are 
her own) was produced on the occasion,and was highly successful ; 
her pupil, Miss Rice, who displayed a good contralto voice and culti- 
vated style, winning much favour with the audience. Other ladies 
contributed to the concert, mostly pupils likewise of Miss Mascall; 
and Mr. Jeffreys, a deep basso, was exceedingly well received. Be- 
sides taking a leading part in the Cantata, he sang ‘* The Armourer” 
and some other songs with much powerand excellence. Solos were also 

ven by Mrs. G. H. Baker, Miss Day, Miss Wheeler, Miss Kelly, Miss 
hambers, Mdille. Cissie de Naeyer, the Misses Foss, Mr. Scudder, and 
Mr. Davies; and pianoforte performances by Mdlle. Aimée de Naeyer 
(a clever young executant), Miss Edwards (a very promising young 
ree) Miss Rose Newstead, Miss Annie Lloyd, the Misses 

ilne, the Misses Foss, Miss Gordon, Miss E. Jones, Miss Rice, 
and Miss Mascall. The hall was well filled; the reserved 
seats being especially patronised, and the programme, which was 
entirely secular, seemed to give complete satisfaction, 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—On Monday evening, the 9th ult., the members 
of the St. Matthew's Choral Society gave their fourth concert in St. 
Matthew's School-room, H. T. Barker, Esq., in the chair, The room 
was quite full. Great praise is due to the band (which was led by Mr. 
Joseph Morton, and conducted by Mr. William Beach) for the efficient 
manner in which the pieces were performed. Songs, glees, part-songs, 
duets, &c., were sung, the principal vocalists being Mrs. Griffin, Miss 
Tranter, Miss E. Lewis, Mr. Griffin, Mr. F. Walker and Mr. C. 
Hodgkiss. Readings were also given by the chairman and Mr, T. 
Bowen. At the conclusion of the programme, a vote of thanks was 
accorded unanimously to the chairman for his kindness in presiding, 
in replying to which, he thanked the performers, and congratulated 
8 upon their success. The concert concluded with the National 
. Bthem, 

WrexnAM.—On the 11th ult., two concerts were given by Mr 
J}, ris (organist of St. Mark’s), being a continuation of the opening 
er emonies of a new Hall, just completed. The playing of the band 
of the 14th Regiment, under the conductorship of Mr. Miller, gave 
the utmost satisfaction to the audiences, and Madame Billinie Porter, 
who has a voice of considerable range and power, sang, among other 
songs, the valse “ L’Arditi,” in highly finished style. Eos Morlais 
also gave several songs, his best piece being “Sound an alarm.” Mr. 
Harris played some pianoforte and harmonium solos, and was re- 
called. The chorus consisted of the Mold Eisteddfod choir numbering 
about 250 voices. The Hall was well filled in the morning, and in the 
evening it was crowded. 


Orcan ApporntMenTs.—Mr. William R. Stubbs (late Conductor of 
the Sheffield Choral Union), Organist and Choir-master to Christ 
Church Cathedral, Waterford.——Mr. J. Watson Lee, Organist and 
Choir-master to Christ Church, Falkirk-——Mr. Arthur Crook, Organist 
and Choir-master to Shelton Church, Stoke-on-Trent.——Mr. John 
Jackson, A.R.A.M. (late Organist and Choir-master of the Royal 
Naval School, New Cross), to St. John Baptist’s Church, Leytonstone, 
Essex.—Mr. Arthur Randall, to Trinity Chapel (Wesleyan), Perry 
Vale, Forest Hill.——Mr, Hubert Smith, Organist and Choir-master to 
St. Matthew's Church, Rugby. ——Mr. F. Smith, Organist and Director 
of the Choir to the Parish Church, Walton-on-Thames.——Mr Hedley 
Carns, Organist and Choir-master to St. Mark’s, Notting Hill.——Mr. 
H. J. White, Organist and Choir-master to St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 


PERSIAN LOVE SONG, 


WRITTEN BY 


H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
In imitation of the Persian; attributed to Mirza Schaffy. The Persian 
melody arranged with Pianoforte accompaniments by 
A. MANNS. 
Price 2s. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co, 

ANTED for a Musicseller a few miles from 
London, an ASSISTANT. Must play the Pianoforte, and tune 


wel]. None but a competent and gentlemanly man will be dealt with. 
Address A. A. B., Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


O BASSES.—WANTED, a Good BASS, who is 
a fair Reader, for the Choir of Allhallows Church, Lombard-street, 
E.C. Two Sunday Services, and one week-night Rehearsal. Salary 














DURING THE LAST MONTH, 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


ARNETT, J. F.—The Raising of Lazarus, an 


Oratorio. The words selected and arranged from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Dedicated to his friend, George Norbury, Esq. Paper covers, 
88.; cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ILES, HENRY, Mus. Doc., Oxon.—The Crusaders. 
A Sacred Cantata. The words written and selected by Marian 
Millar. Paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


OURNEDR, J. B.—Hommage a sa Sainteté Pie IX, 


Messe & Trois voix, avec accompagnement d’Orgue ou de Piano. 63. 


Gos; Sir JOHN.—Chant Te Deum and Benedictus 
(in C), for Four Voices. 8vo., 4d. 


Cc DIGBY.— Te Deum laudamus (a Chant 


Service). 8vo., 3d. 


LFORD, Rev. J. G.—The Te Deum. A Simple 


Chant Service for the use of Parish Choirs. Post 8vo., 3d. 


ACFARREN, G. A.—Two-part Anthems for small 
Choirs. Second Series for Female and Male voices. No. 4, 
* Blessed be the Name of God,” 8vo., 6d. 


ILLIAMS, SYDNEY H.—If ye love Me. Anthem. 
8yo., 4d. 


fgg naka AUGUSTUS L.—The Music of the 


Hymn of Praise and Thanksgiving. 2nd Setting, as sung at the 
Services conducted by the Rev. Charles Voysey. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


WEET, Rev. J. H.—Great God! Thy wrath de- 
serving. Penitential Hymn for Advent, Lent, or special occasions 
8vo., 3d.; 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


8vo., 3d.; 28. 6d. per dozen. 
—— Eight Hymns, in paper cover. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


OVELLO'S OCTAVO CHORUSES, No. 357. 


Domine salvam fac (Festival Te Deum), A. S. Sullivan. 4d. 


ARNETT, J. F.—Thou art near, O Lord. Song 
from the Oratorio ‘‘ The Raising of Lazarus.” Sung by Madame 
Patey. 1s. 6d. 


OGERS, ROLAND.—Arise! for the day is passing. 
Song, words by Adelaide Procter. 1s. 6d. 
EARSALL, R. L.—Glees, Part-Songs and Madrigals. 
See page 164, 
\ EADOWS, WILLIAM W.—The Sailor’s Song. 
ph Words by Charles L. Roberts. 8vo., 4d. 
ARMER, JOHN.—The Harrow Glee Book, No. 31. 
Sweet and low. §8vo., 4d. 
— Part-Songs for Public Schools. Vol.I. 1s. 6d. 


ere. OSCAR.—Galop, Merry Times. 2s. 


— Dear Lord, in Thee. Hymn. 


MASS; A.—Persian Love Song. Written by H. 

Sutherland Edwards, in imitation of the Persian; attributed to 
Mirza Schaffy. The Persian melody arranged with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, price 2s. 


PARK, Dr. W.—The Organists’ Quarterly Journal, 
Part XIX :— 

Solemn March. Charles E. Horsley. 

Introductory Voluntary. C. G. Verrinder, Mus. Doc. 

Postlude (D major). Berthold Tours. 

Romance (G major). R. Forsey Brion. 

March (F major). J. H. Wallis. 

Andante Pastorale. James Tomlinson. 


London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 
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RGAN for SALE, suitable for a large Church or 
Chapel, Gothic case, with gilt front pipes, containing three 
manuals, and the following stops :-— 3 
Great ORGAN, GG to F—1, Double diapason; 2, Open ditto; 3, Open 
ditto; 4, Clarabella and stop; 5, Principal; 6, Fifteenth; 7, Mixtures; 
8, Trumpet; 9, Clarion. CHork Orcan, GG to F—1, Open diapason ; 
2, Viol di Gamba; 3, Stop diapason; 4, Principal; 5, Flute; 6, Bassoon. 
SwELL ORGAN, TENOR, C to F—1, Double diapason; 2, Open ditto; 3, 
Stop ditto; 4, Principal; 5, Trumpet; 6, Hautboy. CourLers—Swell 
to great; Swell to choir; Choir to great;.Great to pedals; Uctaves to 
pedals, PrepaL Orcan, CCC to D—Open diapason. 4 composition 
pedals to great organ. For further particulars, apply to Abbott, Organ. 
Builder, Cookridge, Leeds. 





£12. Apply by letter to Organist, 76, George-street, Richmond. 
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Now ready. Small 4to. Price 1s. Vocal Parts, 12mo., price 6d. each. 
lst and 2nd Series bound together, cloth, 2s. 9d. 


SECOND SERIES. 
HE CANTICLES and HYMNS of the CHURCH, 


pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate Anglican Chants, 
Single and Double; together with Responses to the Commandments, 
edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. G. OusELEy, Bart., etc., and Epwin GroRGE 
Monk. This Work contains a selection of Double (besides additional 
Single) Chants; together with special settings of ~‘ Benedicite,” and 
a collection of Kyrie Eleisons, old and new. 
This Pointing of the Canticles is authorized by His Grace the Archbishop of 
York. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


ENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS. Set to Music by 
Epwin Greorce Mong, Mus. Doc., Oxon, &c. 
For general or Festival use; for male voices and four-part chorus, with 
Organ Accompaniment, ad lib. Price 8d. 
London : Novello, Ewer and Co. 


Tce ANGLICAN CHORAL SERVICE BOOK, 


Edited by E. G@. Moxx, Mus. Doc, Oxon. In paper, 1s.; cloth, 28. 
Oxford: Parker. 








London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


xth Edition 
HE ANGLICAN CHANT. BOOK, edited by E. G. 
Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper cover, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Large edition, cloth, 48. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


USELEY AND MONK’S PSALTER AND 
CANTICLES, pointed for Chanting. Second Edition. Authorisea 
by his Grace the Archbishop of York. 24mo., without chants, Is.; 
with Proper Psalms, ls. 8d. , Proper Psalms, separately, 3d. ; small 4to., 
with chants, 5s.; large 4to., £1 1s.; each voice part, separately, 2s. 
Canticles, score, small quarto., 9d.: separate parts, 8d.; words only. 
24mo.,1id. Novello, Ewer & Co., and Parker & Co. 


Tenth Edition. 
OULE’S COLLECTION OF 527 CHANTS, 57 
RESPONSES, &c. Price 5s. 6d.; sep. vocal parts, 2s. each.—Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. Score, 1s. 6d. 
The Chants are selected with due reference to the position of the 
Reciting-notes. 


UPPLEMENT to the PREVIOUS EDITIONS of 
the ABOVE, containing Chants for the Venite, &c. Price 1s. 


HE PSALTER, PROPER PSALMS, HYMNS, and 
CANTICLES. Pointed for Chanting by B. Sr. J. B. Jouts. 


























(Large type.) Price 2s.6d. Novello, Ewer and Co. 
Seventh Edition. 
OULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 
CANUM. 18mo., price ls., in cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Fourth Editio 
OULE’S DIRECTURIUM CHORI ANGLI- 
CANUM. Quarto, in cloth elegant, price 7s. 6d. a 

ird Editio: 


HE ORDER FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
Harmonized on a Monotone in a very simple manner for Parochial 
use. By B. Sr. J. B. Jourz. Price3d. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


ON NOBIS DOMINE, arranged to the Oorre- 
sponding English Words, by Rev. W G. Lonepgn, for the Use 
of Choral Meetings, as an Introit, or Anthem, or ‘trace after Meat. 
Price One Penny; Ninepence a dozen; or Five Shillings a hundred 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co.. 1, Berners-street. W 
G, 


A. MACFARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO and 
DEUS MISEREATOUR. For voices in unison and organ. Octavo, 
6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1. Berners-street. 
bein KYRIES. By G. Baker. Price Sixpence, 
12 or more copies, 4d. each, and post-free. G. Baker, Musicseller, 
Wakefield. 














Now ready. 8vo. Price Threepence. — 
HE APOSTLES’ CREED, Set to Music (chiefly in 
Recitative) for Voices in Unison, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ, by Epwin Grorck Monk. Mus. Doc,, Oxon, Organist and 
Director of the Choir, York Minster. 
London: Novello. Ewer and Co, 
By the Composer of ‘* Hymns of he Kastern Church.’ 
UEEN a FAREWELL TOS. ANSELM, 
and other Songs. 1 
HYMNS OF THE “PASTERN CHURCH, Ist Series, 1s.; 2nd 
Series 1s, 6d. 
CATHOLIC HYMNS, Ist and 2nd Series, 1s, each. 
THE ANGELMS, 9d. 
TWELVE LITANIES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 94. 
MAY CAROL, 4d. 
FOUR SACRED SONGS. Words by the Rev. Dr. ANDERDON, Is, 6d. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co, Leicester: Crossley and (larke. 


HE GOOD TEMPLAKS’ FESTIVAL SOUNG.— 


Full Chorus, by ALFreD Harporovuea, R.A. Price 3d. 
London; Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, and 35, Poultry. 








Just Published. 
ANTICLES NOTED. Second Set, by the Rey, 
THomas HELMORE. M.A. 18mo., 8d. 8vo., 2s. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, ‘Berners-street, and 35, Poultry. 


I ELMORE, REV. THOMAS.—The C ANTICLES 

ACCENTED, 18mo., 3d.—Hymns of the Eastern Church, four 
voices, each 1ls.. PEacs, IT Is I; THE DAY IS PAST AND OVER; THE 
DAY OF RESURRECTION.—S. MARK'S CHANT BOOK (in daily use at the 
College Chapel. Chelsea), 4s. 6d.; or the same, Part I.. being the main 
body of the work, price 3s, 6d.; and Part II., The Table of the Cl 
price 1s. (useful for places where only the Canticles are chanted), Also 
Two “Ts Dgeums” for Choir and Pevple, in the alternate verses; 
adapted from Latin arrangements by Alfieri and Baini; vocal score and 
Organ Accompaniment, price 3s. Also the People’s Pain Son 
separate, price 14d Four-part Cadences for the Holy Communion, ee 
The Carol for Pee Morning, vocal score, 18mo. edition, 2d; 
melody, 18mo., 





HYMN IN i Mi OF CATTLE PLAGUE, 2d. Words, 1s. per 100, . 


London: Novello, Ewer and Co 


ADDITIONS TO THE 
EV. T. HELMORE’s PLAIN SONG WORKS, 
The Canticles Accented. Price 3d. 
The Psalter and Canticles Accented. Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Appendix 1 to Accompanying Harmonies to the Brief Directory, 
Price 4d, 
The Psalter Noted. Appendix 1, giving the Proper Psalms, noted ag 
before in their right order of the six days t» which they are 
Appointed. Price 6d. Bound wp with recent editions of the Psalter 





Noted. 
Accompanying Harmonies to ditto. Price 3d. 
The Psalter Noted. Appendix 2, giving the Proper Psalms newly 


noted for the Four Great Festivals (second set). Price 4d. 

Accompanying Harmonies to ditto. Price 4d 

Canticles Noted (second set). Large Edition, 2s. Small E:tition, 8d, 

For some of the Harmonies to this see Accompanying Harmonies to 
Psalter Noted Appendix 2 (above mentioved). For others, see 
Saye Harmonies to Brief Directory, Append:x 2, now in 

and. 

Cadences for the order of the Administration of the Lord's Supper, in 
compressed vocal score. Price 6d. 

Paper on Church Music, with special reference to the joining of all the 
People in Sacred Song, read at the Church Congress, Woiverhamp- 
ton, Octuber 1867, Price 6d. 

London: Novello, Ewer and Co, 


SACRED MUSIC BY EDWARD LAWRANCE, 
(Organist, Merthyr Tydfil). 

E DEUM (new) in B flat Harmony, unison, free 
organ part, &c. * Highly effective. ” 1s. 6d. —Three Choral Aymns 

Set 1, * There is a blessed home,” ‘*O Love,” and “ Praise the Lord,” 
1ls.—The well-known and immensely admired Six Responses to the 
Commandments, new edition, 1s. —Three Choral Hymns, Set 2, “0 
Paradise,” ‘‘ A few more years shall roll,” and ‘ The roseare hues,” 
(just published) 1s.—The Evening Hymn ° a Abide with me” Harmony 
and unison, with a free organ part ‘Everywhere exceedingly popular.” 
A specimen copy of either for twelve stamps. A very liberal discount 
on a dozen copies. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 1, Berners-street, 


Ls DEUM for Parish Choirs. A simple Chant Ser- 
vice, by the Rev. J. G. Atrorp, M.A., Conductor to the Chew 

Deanery Chorai As ociation. 3:1, each. or 2s, 6d. per dozen. 

London: Novello Fwer and Co., 1. Berners-street, W. 


DEV. R. F. SMITH, M.A., Minor Canou of South. 
well, TE DEUM. in F. 3d. 
* Simple yet impressive—will. we feel convinced, ere long become one 
of the most popular of its kind.”—Nottingham Journal. June 18, 1873. 
“3 me passages of remarkable beauty."— Vottinsham Gurrdim, June 
18, 1873. ANTHEM, “The Lord is nigh,” 6d Novello. Ewer and Co, 


“WV ISSA REGIA,” (Dumonr.) A complete Plain- 
1 Song Service for the Holy Communion, from the Ronen Service 
Books. Edited by ALFrep Kine Mus. Bac., Oxon. Vocal andAccomp. 
Harmonies 1s. 64.; Plain Song, 4d. London: Novello Ewer ant Co. 


SERVICE for the HOLY COMMUNION for 

Men’s Vices in four parts, consisting of Introit. Kyrie, Gloria 

tibi. Gratias Offertory Sentences Sursum Corda, Sanctus, and Gloria in 
excelsis, composed by W. H Sanesrer, Mus. Bac. Price 2s, 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1 Berners-street. 





























No. 2. 
eal UNISON EVENING SERVICE, Cantate 
Domino and Deus Misereatur, in B flat, by Epwarp J. HopKIss. 
Price 6d Metzler and C.,, 37 Great Mirlborongh-street. W. 


\ ERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER and HYMN 
1 BOOK, An APPENDIX of ADDITIONAL Hymns CHANTS, SANCTUSES, 
and Responses, the Harmonies carefully revised by Sir Joann Goss, 
may now be had. either separately, or bound up with the work in all 
its various sizes and forms Prospectuses of the complete work, with 
full particulars, wil be forwarded on application. 

London: James — and Co, 21, Berners-street, W.; Lamborn Cock, 

2 and 63, New Bond-street. wW. 


Just Publi-hed. Part IV.. 
HE PEOPLE'S HYMNAL TUNE. ‘BOOK, edited 
by Ricuarp Repueap. London: J, Masters, 78, New Bond-street ;. 
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SERVICE for the TE DEUM LAUDAMUS in 
, the » ey of A, composed by FreprERIcK ILiFFE, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
Fellow of the College of Organists, London, and Urganist of St. Wil- 
frid’s Church, Kibworth. Price 43d. 


E DEUM LAUDAMLUS, Set to Original Chants, 
price 2d., compysed by FREDERICK ILiIrFz, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
Fellow of the College of Organists. London. 
“In writing these Chants for the fe Deum I have divided it into its 
doctrin:! parts. The ‘first’ thirteen verses are a Creed setting forth 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The ‘second’ part beginning with the 
words Thou art the Ring of glory,’ and the four following verses, set 
forth the Jivinity and Incarnation of the Son. The solemn verse ‘We 
believe that Thou shalt come,’ expresses our belief in our Lord's second 
coming. A separate Chant is provided for.this verse. The ‘third’ 
beg nning with the words ‘ We therefore pray Thee,’ is a Litany. 
“The Kev. Thomas Keble was the first. I believe. who suggested 
this ancient mode of dividing the Te Deum into these several parts, and 
I have adhered to this arrangement as far as possible; there is, how- 
ever, one exveption, and that is in the first part of the verse ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ which seems to me to demand a different kind of expression 
to any of the other verses. I may also say that I had written another 
Chant of a more pensive character for the ‘ Litany part.’ but it was 
thought advisable to go back to the melody of the first Chant, in order 
toavoid many changes."—Prefatory Remarks by the Composer. 
’ PRIZE TUNE in E flat, “ Jesu, Refuge of my 
soul,” for four voices. by the same author, price One Penny. 
This Tune gained the Prize offered by the College of Organists, Mid- 
summer, 1372. Published by Nuvello. Ewer and Co., London, and by 
Mr. W. R. Bowden, Holywell-street, Oxford. 
Now ready. price Sixpence. 
OUR HYMNS. Words by the Rev. Goprrey 
, Turing. Set to Music by the Rev. J. B. Dykes, M.A., Mus. Duc. 
No. 1, Cnurch Consecration Hymn. 2, Churchyard Consecration Hymn. 





3, Hymn for Synods, Conferences, Choral Festivals, &c. 4, Dismissal 
Hymna, Friendly Societies, Guilds, &. 
London: Novello, Ewer and “o., 1, Berners-street, W. 


NASY ANTHEMS for VILLAGE CHOIRS. By 
W.H. Gr, 2d.each. Nos. 1 to 6 new ready. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 
A Specimen Copy. post free for Stamps to the value. 


“TYXCEPT THE LORD BUILD THE HOUSE,” 
an ANTHEM for fie voices. suitable for the Opening of new 
places of Worship or School Anniversaries, Composed by JaMEs 
Harpwick; published at 1s. 6d. each; sold at half-price. Schools or 
congrey ations taking 12 copies may have them at 6d. each, London: 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, and 35, Poultry. 
A. MACFARREN’S TWO-PART AN'THEMS 
1 ¢ for Small Choirs. The texts selected by the Rev. J. Powell 
Metcalfe. 

First Series. for Boys’ and Females’ Voices—1l. “‘Come, and let us 

return.” 2, ‘I will look unto the Lord.” (These Anthems may appro- 
priately be used in Advent and Lent.) 3. ‘Behold the Tabernacle,” 
(This Authem may appropriately be used at Christmastide.) 
' Bevond Series, for Female and Male Voices—1 *‘ Unto us was born.” 
(Thi Anthem may appropriately be used at Christmas.) 2. ‘ Blessed 
is the soul.” (This Anthem may appropriately be used at Whitsuntide.) 
3. “Come ye and let us go up.” (This Anthem may be appropriately 
used at the opening of a church.) 4. ‘‘ Blessed be the name of God.” 
(This Anthem my appropriately be used at a Harvest Festival.) 

A separate accompaniment for use where there is not a Pedal Organ, 
may be had. price 2d. 

These Anthems are available as Duets for private performance. 
Price 6d. for each Anthem, or 2s. 6d for each series of six. 
London ; Novello, Ewer and Co. 














SACRED SONGS, BY MILES BENNETT. 


(Compass from B natural to F natural.) 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. (Words from Psalm xxiii.) 3s. 
GRATITUDE. (Words from Psalm cxvi.) ... a ¥ we 43, 
I WAITED PATIENTLY FOR THE LORD. (Words from 
Psalm x!.) ka oes eae eee ste is ose pa 
CONSULATION. (Words from “The Dove on the Cross”) we Oh 
“ Good Sacred Songs are certainly rarely to be met with; but we are 
able confidently to recommend each of the above to every true musician. 
The spirit of the familiar words of the Psalms is admirably caugnt and 
sustained in these compositions, Jm all, the musician will find modula- 
tions and harmonies accurately arranged, airs remarkable for their sym- 
pathy with the words, and accompaniments containing passages of 
considerable and, in some places, of exceptional beauty and elegance. 
We turn to these songs with a degree of pleasure when we remember 
the quality of many of the sacred airs of the present day, some of which 


Church Bells March 29th, 1873. 
-““ Mr. Bennett has given a sacred character to his music in excellent 
sympathy with the words he has selected; and we cannot too much 
commend the musicianlike manner in which the whole of the accom- 
paniments are written."—Musical Times, Oct. 1st, 1871. 

Sent post-f:ee for half price in stamps. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


Eighth edition. 
oe AND MODERN CHANTS, 


edited by Witu1am Riptey, Organist of the Parish Church 
and of St. John’s. Free for stamps from the Editor (bound, 36 stamps, 








NOW READY. 
NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO JUNE, 1873, 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0.’S 
CATALOGUE, No. 6, 


CONTAINING 


SACRED MUSIC WITH LATIN WORDS. 


GRATIS ON APPLICATION, OR SENT POST FREE FOR ONE STAMP. 





JUST PUBLISHED, AN OCTAVO EDITION OF 


HANDEL’S THEODORA. 


In Vocal Score, with a separate accompaniment for the Organ or 
Pianoforte. 
Price, in paper cover, 3s. Scarlet cloth, 5s. 


London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 





NOW READY. 


HANDEL’S BELSHAZZAR, 


Oratorio in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for Organ or Pianoforte. 
EpITED By G. A. MACFARREN. 
Octavo, paper covers, 3s.; cloth gilt, 5s. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, 


AN ORATORIO, BY 
é.. FF. BARRETT. 

The Words selected and arranged from the Holy Scriptures. 
Dedicated to his Friend, Gzorcz Norsury, Esq. 
Paper covers, 8s. ; Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

London: Novello, Ewer and Ce., 1, Berners-street, W. 











New Edition just published, price 14d. 
SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL. 


THE WorDs wRITTEN BY THOMAS Moore. 
THE MELODY COMPOSED BY AVISON. 
Arranged for One or Four Voices. The Mustcat Tres, No. 127. 
London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


MOZART’S MASSES, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, Oblong quarto, 2 volumes, 


HAYDN’S MASSES, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, Oblong quarto, 2 volumes, 
lds. each. 
a __ London : Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price in paper, 2s.; scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HENRY FARMER’S MASS IN Bp, 


With the Latin words, and — adaptation to the Communion 
ervice, 


By the Rev. J. TROUTBECK, M.A. 


“ This beautiful composition has been so long before the public, and 
its merit so distinctly recognised, that we have no need here to intro- 
duce a single word of criticism apon its musical value. Our object in 
mentioning it at all is to call attention to its recent publication in a 
handsome and convenient form. In a small volume of clear and legible 
print, the musician can now obtain the whole of the Mass in Voeal 
Score, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte.”—Notting- 
ham Guardian. 








London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 





Price Sixpence, post free. 
ef west IN PLAY and MUSIC IN EARNEST,” 
z 


by A. OntaNnDo SreED. Reeves and Turner, 185. Fleet-street. 





\ W. PEARSON'S MUSIC.—The whole of Mr. 

e Pearson’s Glees and Part-Songs, and the “ National Method of 
Vocal Music” for Schools and Choirs, price 3s. 6d., can be had of 
Messrs. Novello. Ewer and Co.. and the above, with the full-size Dance 
Music, Songs, &c., may now be obtained of Messrs. Reeves and Turner, 
Hooksellers and Publishers, 185, Fleet-street, London. A single copy 
of the “National Method” will be sent post free to Professors or 
School Teachers. from the Author. Mr. W. W. Pearson, Organist, 
Elmham. Norfolk, or from Mr, Pearson, Brampton, Rotherham, for 
2s, 6d. in stamps. 





paper, 2istamps), West Derby, Liverpool. ‘ A fine collection.” 













THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Jtty 1, 1873 
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(SECOND SERIES.) 


NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. 


A eenenniing EDITION 


COMPOSED BY 


Part-Songs, Gl ers, and ladrigals, 


kh. L. DE PEARSALL, Esq., 


(OF WILLSBRIDGE.) 





NOW READY. 
0. 


Nymphs are sporting 
O bc toa o’er sc downs 


Who shall win my lady fair 

Why with toil ° 

When Allen-a-Dale went a- hunting. Glee 
I saw lovely Phillis. Madrigal 

The River Spirit’s song 

It was upon a A gor tide day. “Madrigal 
Take heed, ye shepherd swains ‘a 
Spring returns me 
Great God of love. 8 voices os 

In dulci jubilo. Christmas Carol 

The song of the Frank companies 

How bright in the yaar ae 

The Winter song ; 

The Bishop of Mentz.. 

When last I strayed . 

See how smoothly 

Let us all go Maying . 

List! Lady, be not coy. Madrigal 

O ye roses. Madrigal 

Sing we and chaunt it. Madrigal for double choir 


For four voices .. 
The Red Wine flows .. 
Shoot false love, I care not. Ballet Madrigal 
Laugh not, Youth, at Age. Madrigal ee 
Down in my garden fair. s 
Adieu! my native shore 
Purple glow the forest mountains 


Caput apridefero .. oe 
A Chieftain to the Highlands bound ei 
rn King there was in Thule 
Come, let us be merry. Twelfth ‘Night song 
Mihi est propositum .. ee 
Light of my soul. Madrigal .. as ar 
Lay a garland. Madrigal for 8 voices oo ee 
Summer is y’ coming in. Madrigal 


Why should the Cuckoo’s eer on note. Madrigal .. 
Why weep, alas! my lady love. ee. oe 
There is a paradise onearth .. oe 
O! all ye ladies fairandtrue .. . 

War Song of the Norman Baron Taillefer 

Why do the roses. Madrigal for 4 voices .. 


Sweet as a flower in May. er for 4 voices 

The praise of good wine ° #S Se 
The + samen © 4 Sone je te ae 

{ Ditto ae ag es 

the Waters of Hille” + ata es a 
No! No! Nigella. For double choir as 
Sir Patrick Spens. In ten parts te e 


IN THE PRESS, a 


MESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. having recently purchased all the Part-Songs, Glees, 
and Madrigals composed by R. L. pz Prarsaty, Esq., formerly published by Mr. Oliphant and 
Messrs. Hammond (Jullien and Co.) will now issue them in the popular Octavo form, together with 
those originally published by them, in Two Volumes, and also in separate Numbers, as follows :— 


S.A.T.B. Rc ee 4a, 
A.T.T.B. ae i 4d, 
8.4.T.B. na ak 3d. 
gaye’ ree rei 4d. 
A.T.T.B, ate Mia 4d, 
S.A.T.B. << sree 4d. 
Fy 8a. 
ss 4d. 
” 4d. 
A.T.T.B. 8d. 
S.A.T.T.B. 4d. 
§.8.A.T.T.B. ° 4d. 
8.8.A.T.B. 2a,’ 
ri 8d. 
pi 8d. 
§.A.1.B. 8d. 
” 3d. 
” 2d. 
- 8d. 
” ad. 
” 2d. 
” 2d. 
8.8.4.7. T.B. 8d. 
” 8d. 
ie 2d. 
3% 2d. 
T.T.B.B. 2d. 
S.A.T.B. 8d. 
” 4d. 
» 3d. 
” 2d. 
os ae 2d. 
j 8d. 
4 ad. 
> ad. 
i 2d. 
A.T.B.B. 2d. 
$.S.A.T.B.B. 8d. 
ee a = 
8.5.A.T.B.B, Ae 2d. 
5.S.4.T.B, - 8d. 
” be 
A.T.B.B. 
” a ee + 
8.4.T.B. ce 4 
Ape a 2d. 
T.T.B.B. fe ie 2d. 
T.T.B.B. bin ee 2d. 
§.4.T.B. 
ie 43 2a. 
weacrihe earner i ad. 
4d. 
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